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There’s a story without 
words in this photogroph 
showing modern applica- 
tions of ENDURO—a 
story that should interest 
every manufacturer of 
metal products. @ No 
matter what you make, if 
you are searching tor a 
more serviceable, longer- 
lasting or more beautiful 
material, ENDURO may 


hold possibilities that you 





have never realized. @ We 
would like to help you. 
Descriptive literature will 


be sent you upon request. 


Licensed under Chem: 
Patents Nos. 13168 
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EXECUTIVE 
PURCHASERS 


who answer 
our letters will 
respond to your 


advertising! 


279 letters written to a cross section of our list 
in March, enclosing no blank but requesting a 
dictated letter of information in reply, brought 


36 return. 


303 letters enclosing blank questionnaire sent 


to a cross section of our list in May, brought 


HO‘. return. 
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' he D U x T RY ACCL Al aS --Finest respirators 


we've seen... 


AA \ 
The NEW M TYPE : 
i **VMen highly satisfied 


AA ey: | ; 
~~ Expect to go 100° 
Pulmosan... 
ust ° 


**A fine piece of 


RESPIRATORS nena 











NTHUSIASTIC COMMENTS are greeting 
the new “M” type Pulmosan Dust Res- 


pirators in every branch of industry. 


Plants find the ““M” type respirator by far 
the most effective. comfortable. natural- 
breathing device for protecting workers against 

the dangers of lead, silica, other dangerous 


dusts and paint or enamel spray mists. 


We urge every plant to prove this to their 


own satisfaction. Let your workers judge the 


fe PULMOSAN is the only re« 


ator using an aluminum body. Ho! 


“M* respirators. Compare them point for point, with any res- 





pirator. Check for wearing comfort 





; : its shape — is lighter gives lo 
effortless breathing —safety— con- : 
" service. 
struction and design low service 
_ . ° > T ‘ ys 
cost. We are confident you’ will @ PULMOSAN is the only re: 
) choose the PULMOSAN °*M” tv pe ator using the patented, non-infla 

. rubber face cushion. Fits com 

Respirator. 


ably to any facial contour. 


@ SEND COUPON = @ PULMOSAN is the onty res 


ator using all-rubber headband 















for illustrated bulletin longer wear. 
[wooo orn eo  - - - -- - - - -- = 
| PULMOSAN SAFETY EQUIP. CORP. | Firm 
176 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
, Gentlemen: Address 
Model M-5 j Please send Bulletin No. 9,1 city State. 
| covering new “M” Respirators, 
Shown 1 with licati 
without obligation. _ Purchasing Agent 
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“Here’s the place 
to really test 
a paper towel 


The purchasing agent was speaking. ‘‘None of these 
trick tearing or absorbency tests for me. ‘The place 
to make a real test of a paper towel is at the wash 
stand. That's where I can tell how well a towel does 
its job, and figure the cost per person without any ifs, 
ands or buts.” 


And that’s where Evergreen Double Duty Towels 
have repeatedly proven that they stop waste. One 
towel per washing, per person, is enough — if it’s an 


Evergreen. 

The double thickness of an Evergreen Towel gives it 
far greater wet strength and five to six times more 
absorbency than any ordinary towel. And it’s the 
special Evergreen process of cross-creping that gives 
that linen-like softness so pleasing to users. 
Evergreen Towels, and of course Evergreen Toilet 
Tissues, too, have their fibres impregnated with boric 
acid — the safe, time tried antiseptic. This impor- 
tant health safeguard .. . exclusively Evergreen 
costs you no more. 


TOWELS AND TOILET TISSUES 


aes USE THIS COUPON, PLEASE SES 
HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO., GREEN BAY, WIS 


Department 10 . . . I should like to make the washstand test. Please send me 


without cost or obligation a trial supply of Evergreen Towels and Toilet Tissues. 


Individual __ ‘ si 


Firm Name _ 


THE SURETY OF SAFETY 
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EDITORIAL 


AVE you ever seen an Old Salt suddenly lift his 
face to the breeze, squint off toward the horizon 
and sniff a couple of times? Something is in the wind and 
he is alert, sensitized, every nerve tuned to catch the mes- 
sage. The wind means much to him. It can bring him 
success or failure, happiness or grief, life or death, and 


he is ever watchful for the slightest change. 


In the year since the Boston convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents the economic 
winds have shifted frequently and blown alternately 


with violence and gentleness from a number of different 





directions—at times, it seemed, simultaneously. Not being 
Old Salts a great many purchasing agents consequently 
were deluged in a confusing welter of open prices, fixed 
prices, revised extras, completely overhauled quantity 
differentials, if any, etc. Changes came too fast and too 


often for the average man to keep track of them. 


However, scattered over the country are a number of 
men who have been especially trained to do this very 
thing. Not only do they keep tab on these economic 
changes, they analyze them, weigh them, interpret them, 
oftentimes are instrumental in bringing them about. 
Whether associated with government agencies or private 
industry or great universities, these men know their jobs. 


Each is an authority in his particular field. 


The cream of these experts have been brought to 
Cleveland for the express purpose of interpreting for 
the purchasing agents of the country the great national 
changes that have taken place in our industrial and 
social life. They are the wind sniffers, who by nature 
and training are particularly sensitive to the messages 
carried on the breezes of economics. Their interpreta- 
tions should go far toward dispelling the doubts and 
confusion of those purchasing agents troubled with un- 


certainties as to “whither are we bound.” 


The 19th annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents assembles under circumstances 
which hold promise of its being the most significant con- 
vention in the history of the Association. It’s in the 


wind. 
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50 miles an hour faster at 
one-third the cost of three 


years ago... 


A PHONE CALL BRINGS 
AIR EXPRESS 2.000 MILES 
-- - OVERNIGHT 


O get things done in a hurry, business reaches 
for its telephone. Calls the nearest Railway 
Express Agency or United Air Lines. Shipments 
are called for today — delivered tomorrow 2,000 
miles away. Rates are only one-third those of thre: 
vears ago and packages travel fifty miles an hour 
faster —on the world’s swiftest multi-motored 
passenger-express planes, that span the continent 


with loss of only half a business day. 


United Air Lines Air Express is a complete, co 
ordinated service giving direct air connections to 85 
principal cities on the country’s leading air routes. 
Supplemental fast train connections bring the bene 
fit of air-line speed to more than 23,000 other Rail 


way Express Agency points. 


Pick-up and Delivery .. . 


Pick-up and delivery service without extra charg: 
in principal cities. Rates include liability up to 
$50.00 on shipments of 100 Ibs. or less. A single 
express receipt covers air or air-rail shipments. 


Packages may be sent C.O.D., collect or prepaid. 


This established dependable service is as near as 
your phone. For rates and schedules call Air Ex 


press Division, Railway Express 
Agency, or the nearest United Air 
Ask for free booklet, 
“How to Send 


Express.” 


Lines office. 
Packages by Air. 
. Jor pac kaae § 
on United Ai 


multi - motored 


TYPICAL SPEEDS 
AND RATES . 


i 


senger €xD 


planes: Los A Q 
New York .. 
hrs., COsts S55 
5 lbs.); San 


FLOWN ON Serine cat 
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cago-New Yo 


Philadelphia 
hrs., $2.14; 


( 


land-Los Angele 


19% hrs., $5.34 
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he Worlds Largest Trailer 





YERSON STEEL THROUGHOUT 


vvwv Giant Trailer Built to Transport Boulder Dam Penstock Pipe 


THE TRAILER weighs approximately 
forty-one tons and has a capacity of 200 
tons. Its length is 37’ 8’, width 22’, 
main frame of 33’’ I-Beams. 16 wheels 
(32 tires) are mounted on the eight axles 
with hydraulic steering separately con- 
Special air 
brakes and emergency control features 
are other outstanding points. 


trolling each set of wheels. 














YOUR MOST COMPLETE 
STEEL GUIDE 


More than 200 pages of infor- 
mation on steel that is ready to 
ship. If you haven’t a copy, a 
card to the nearest Ryerson 
plant will bring it by return mail. 


























>» No existing equipment was 
adequate for transporting the 
huge sections of Boulder Dam 
penstock pipe. A fabricating 
plant was built as near the 
dam as possible and this huge 
trailer built to carry the pipe 
to the cableway at the top of 
the dam. 


» Sections of the pipe range 
from 814 ft. to 30 ft. in di- 











SPECIAL STEELS 
FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSES 


Special alloys that have been 
developed particularly for spe- 
cific purposes are saving time, 
money and giving better results. 


These newer steels are im- 
mediately available from Ryer- 
son stocks. Ryerson engineers 
are ready to help you solve any 
questions in their application. 
Call on them. 


























ameter with up to 2%, in. wall 
thickness, by as much as 24 ft. 
in length. 


>» The LaCrosse Boiler Co., 
who built the trailer for C. R. 
Jahn & Co., Chicago, and 
the Six Companies, Inc., of 
Boulder Dam, drew on Ryer- 
son stocks for the tons of 
various steel sections needed 
in its construction. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Jersey City. 











IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


For more than 90 years Ryerson 
Steel-Service has stood for the 
immediate shipment of every- 
thing in Iron and Steel. Today 
stocks are most complete. Exper- 
ience and equipment assure ac- 
curacy and dependability. When 
you need steel call Ryerson. 


RYERSON 
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GOVERNMENT: 


1934 


Cincinnati taxpayers get their money’s worth; 


partisan purchasing is consigned 


to permanent exile 


1. A. DYKSTRA, C-ty Manager, City of Cincinnati 


HE student of publie adminis- 

tration tells us that at the 
heart of the problem lie the two 
elements—men and materials. The 
attack on the perversion of the 
publie personnel set-up—the spoils 
system—has been long and strenu- 
ous. For fifty years proponents ot 
the merit system have insisted that 
the spoils system of rewards for 
party work must be displaced by 
an honest endeavor to pick public 
employees who are best fitted to 
serve the community rather than 
a party. Grover Cleveland more 
than forty vears ago sounded the 
key-note of the movement when he 
thundered from the White House 
his famous pronouncement ** Public 
Office is a Publie Trust.”’ 

Baek and forth through the sue- 
ceeding years has moved the thin 
line which separates merit and 
‘spoils. By and large the idea of 
merit has won although it has sut- 
fered numerous and _ serious set- 
backs in many places. There have 
been perversion and evasion of the 
safeguards provided in Civil Serv- 
ice laws and establishments. Civil 
Service commissions have gone sour 
and partisans have rebelled against 
a system that threatened their 
monopoly of publie places. But the 
fight has gone on with increasing 
vigor and with added victories to 
the merit system defenders. It is 
now a simple statement of fact that 


where the merit system is conscei- 
entiously and honestly enforeed 
public administration is approach- 
ing a high level of performance. 


PARTISAN BUYING 

The struggle for proper pur- 
chasing procedure has much _ the 
same history and exhibits the same 
Not only 
did the ruling partisan group in- 


sordid characteristies. 


sist on controlling appointments, 
but they consciously awarded con- 
tracts and purchases to their 
friends and punished their enemies 
in ways familiar to all. By methods 
which cannot stand the light of 


2 Oe 


an Investment 





c. A. DYKSTRA 


day they saw to it that if a 
sider by some chance receives 
contract he found himsel| 
oY in the end beeause of his 
entrance into the field of pres 
competition. And so for r¢ 
dictated by good public 
friends of sound administrati: 
due course turned their attent 





CINCINNATI — “The best-governed city in America.” 
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A monument to efficient government, Cincinnati’s Union Terminal 
was built on waste land. 


to the task of putting public pur- 
chasing and contracting above sus- 
picion and reproach. 

One other controlling factor 
which appeared when the purchas- 
ing function came under the micro- 
scope was the curious fact that 
under the haphazard and disorgan- 
ized procedure in use, publie sup- 
plies were bought by anyone who 
might need them at any time and 
for any price that might apply to 
small lot deliveries. A ton of coal 
here and a box of pencils there 
made for exorbitant costs and un- 
certain quality —an_ indefensible 
undertaking. Thus was born the 
idea of centralized purchasing. 


LEGAL LOOPHOLES 

In so far as the law is concerned 
contracts and purchases were safe- 
guarded in the public interest long 
before the development of modern 
purchasing. In order to eurb ap- 
parent evils statutes and _ ordi- 
nanees laid down the principle of 
competitive bidding and public let- 
ting. These provisions were hon- 
ored more in the breach than in 
observanee because there were no 
standards or specifications by 
which to measure them, no testing 
of materials, and worse than either, 
no desire on the part of those in 
control to purchase in the publie 
instead of private interest. The 


spoils system reigned in spite of 
the law. 

The psychology which governed 
this performance was the same as 
that whieh took for granted that 
custodians of publie money depos 
ited in banks were entitled to the 
interest that aecrued on such 
money. It was beeause of this that 
the office of treasurer usually meant 
a very real private opportunity. 
Such days happily are over we be 
lieve. 

It is possible now to put down 
certain golden rules which have be 
come the backlog of honest and 
scientific purchasing and which, 
fortunately for the public, are in 
actual operation in countless places 
Meanwhile there have developed a 
code of ethies and a trained per 
sonnel which make for healthy ad 
ministration in the field of pur 


chasing. 


GUIDE POSTS 

First, all purchasing must be on 
a competitive and aboveboard basis. 
The ecards are on the table and 
have to be. Needs should be posted 
where. all can see. 


Second, specifications must be 


open, clear, definite, rigorously 
maintained. Furthermore they 
should be standardized as experi- 
ence and performance under test 
indicate. 
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Third, rotation of business is a 
practice not conducive to proper 
purchasing or community interest. 

Fourth, the material needs of the 
community must be known in ad- 
vance and properly planned for. 
Such knowledge allows forecasting 
in the field of markets and prices. 

Fifth, all of the community 
needs should be brought together 
for analysis and joint understand- 
ing. This makes possible coordi- 
nated purchasing for all rather 
than piecemeal purchasing by the 
different units of government. This 
analysis yields a general proposal 
known as consolidated or joint pur- 
chasing. 

Sirth, the central fact must be 
kept in mind that goods are being 
bought by a unit of government 
not sold to it. It is the buying and 
not the selling which is important 
to the purchaser. 

Seventh, purchases are not to be 
traded for votes or for influence 
of any kind. There must be no 
‘*polities’’ in purchasing or in the 
letting of contracts. 

Eighth, a stores division is as 
necessary to any considerable pur- 
chasing operation as is coal to a 
boiler. This makes for stability 
and regularity in meeting antici- 
pated administrative needs and re- 
quirements. 

Ninth, every effort should be 
made to put as much purchasing 
as possible under some agreement 
or contract plan. Such procedure 
along with a stores operation aids 
in regularizing anticipated pur- 
chases. 

Tenth, the maintenance of prop- 
er and comprehensive mailing lists, 
and the encouraging of contacts 
with technicians and operators who 
are in position to edueate the pur- 


chasing force. 


EARLY EFFORTS 

There is nothing new in such a 
statement. All of these principles 
have been known and many have 
been in use in seattered places for 
years. For a brief period after 
1912 a very real beginning in mod- 


Continued on page 31 
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Starting at the far end of this building a quarter mile away a thick 
slab of metal enters this monster machine. It emerges in the fore- 
ground .. . a long thin continous sheet, ready to be cut into lengths. 








OUT IN FRONT— Armco laboratories 
and mills have been responsible for some 
of the most outstanding developments of 
recent years in the sheet steel industry® 















































WHIRRING WHEELS 


sing a new song of purchases 
fairly and wisely made 


penton humming wheels sound a new note—a note of 
appreciation for the executive purchaser, who has labored long 
to raise the standards of buying and selling. 


The new day ushers in code laws that at last clarify buying. 
Among all industry’s rank and file the executive purchaser is the 
one man trained in the art of careful and discriminate buying. 
His is a keen sense of values, of balanced and seasoned judgment, 
of impartial decision. 


ARMCO hails this new purchasing freedom. For more than 
thirty years, ARMCO has helped purchasing agents solve the sheet 
metal problems of their different industries . . . by ever pioneering 
in the development of new kinds of sheet iron and steel, new 
markets and uses . . . by perfecting special sheets for difficult 
purposes. Among these many special ARMCO products are 
satiny-smooth, easy-drawing sheets for automobile bodies; rust- 
resisting sheets to curb atmospheric and underground corrosion; 
sheet metal that simplifies manufacture and improves the effi- 
ciency of electrical apparatus; stainless steel sheets that staunchly 
resist chemical corrosion and make countless products more 
attractive and saleable; sheets that can be porcelain enameled 
flawlessly with enduring bond; spiral welded line pipe that is 
strong, light, and wonderfully smooth inside. 


ARMCO, with its 34-year background of engineering and 
metallurgical experience, is constantly striving to serve the exec- 
utive purchaser in a broader and more helpful way. May we put 
this experience at your disposal? Write to us. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO.,, Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


# Armco’s contributions to the steel industry include the widely used 
continuous method of rolling sheets... the first sheets with special 
electrical properties . . . the first practical sheet base for porcelain 
enamel... the first open hearth sheets with rust-resisting properties. 
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ome Laws We Can’t Repea 








ACME 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, ace member of 
the Brain Trust. 


T has been apparent from the 

outset that industrial recovery 
is not a one man job, either in 
achievement or in direction. There 
is too much diversity of opinion, 
and particularly there is too much 
diversity of interest, to permit any 
dictatorial attitude to prevail. The 
eharge of arbitrary dictatorship 
has frequently been hurled as cer- 
tain policies, attitudes, and person- 
alities have from time to time dom- 
inated administration activities, but 
any one who has come personally 
into contact with the task of. buijd- 
ing or administering a code, knows 
it to be a constant process of com- 
promise in which one set of inter- 
ests is balaneed against the other 
—not alway® judicially, and fre- 
quently swayed by factors of popu- 
lar prejudice, bargaining skill or 


We are remodeling the 


house of government, 


but mind, there’s a limit 


STUART F. HEINRITZ 


power, and human fallibility, but 
always aiming at the ethical goal 
of the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 

The basie set-up of the Recovery 
Administration has clearly recog 
nized this problem. The functions 
of the various advisory boards 
Industrial, Labor, Consumers, Eco 
nomi¢ Research and Planning; the 
committees on prison-made_ prod- 
ucts, sheltered workshops, and lat- 
terly the board devoted specifically 
to the problem of small industry 
VS. monopoly ean best be under 
stood as the personification of the 
many divergent viewpoints which 
must be considered and reconciled 
in the mind of the administrator 
before he arrives at a decision to 
be translated into new law. The 
argument of these advisers, their 
debate and attempts at persuasion, 
are designed to bring to his atten- 
tion and to put into the reeord 
those frequently conflicting inter- 
ests which have a right to be repre 
sented and without whieh no ade- 
quate answer could be vouchsafed. 
BLENDING 

Much of the notorious delay in 
code negotiation has been ocea- 
sioned by the effort to harmonize 


those views and satisfy every one, 


to a degree, prior to the signing of 


a code. That is a praiseworthy 


motive, but it is inherently an im- 


possible task, and many times it 


has placed the boards in a 


false 


position as stubborn obstruction 
ists, whereas in fact they were 
merely making an honest effort to 
discharge the responsibilities del 
gated to them by the administrator. 

It is not the proper duty of an 
adviser, charged with the prepara 
tion and presentation of honest ad 
vice, to compromise his views. His 
value lies in earnest, single-minded, 
and passionate devotion to his own 
point of view. The place for com 
promise and coneiliation is in the 
administrative offices of the admin 
istration, where the best possibl 
solution is to be determined after 
all angles have been considered. 

The reeent vitriolic controversy 
between the administrator and Mr. 
Darrow’s Board of Review, has un 
fortunately been popularly r 
garded in the light of a personal 
clash, and has been too much seized 
upon as political ammunition. Its 
real significance is not in the fact 
of personal colloquy, but in its as 
pect as the personification of two 
fundamentally different avenues of 
approach to the recovery problem, 
one viewing the proposition in the 
terms of traditional business aims, 
expediency, and methods, the other 
in terms of eeonomie and _ social 
principles. 


WHEAT & CHAFF 


There is much to be said on both 
sides. In faet, much has been said 
on both sides by the principals in 
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this controversy, with a vigor and 
directness that leave no room tor 
doubt or speculation as to their re- 
spective positions. Their conten- 
tions are the more valuable for this 
very reason. Fortunately, it is not 
necessary to subseribe entirely to 
either view and automatically vote 
against the other. Rather, as indi- 
eated above, it now becomes the 
duty ot the superior officer to 
whom both of these eontroversial- 
ists must report, the man who has 
the authority of final decision, to 
determine where, between these two 
extremes, lies the most desirable 
course to follow. 

That problem is not a new one 
in this New Deal administration. 
We are already in the position of 
having a Brain Trust, admittedly 
academie in outlook, to set up the 
broad prineiples or theory of re- 
covery, whereas the theme of the 
actual program is self government 
in industry, and the administration 
of the codes has been promptly 
delegated to a group of the indus- 
trialists themselves, elected in each 
ease of and by the particular in- 
dustry concerned. 


TWO EXTREMES 


Within the personnel of the NRA 
we likewise find the group of aca- 
demicians, able, intelligent, well 
grounded in their science, firmly 
econvineed of the abiding truth of 
the principles for which they econ- 
tend — invaluable in charting the 
long range objectives of the pro- 
gram, but often woefully unable to 
combat or even to comprehend the 
motives and machinations of the 
““practieal’’ industrial group. And 
we have other executives of wide 
and suecessful business experience, 
drafted for this publie service at 
considerable personal sacrifice of 
eomf@rt and emolument, well 
equipped to cope with the situation 
as a straightforward business prob- 
lem, but seareely fitted by temper- 
ament or training to consider the 
wider implications of the course of 
action which they espouse. And 
there are some who combine these 
qualifications to a great degree. 


| hold no brief for either group. 
Left to its own devices, either one 
might run to excesses that would 
serve only to complicate or inten- 
sify the situation. Together, the 
combination seems wholly and 
wholesomely in aeeord with the 
traditional principle of checks and 
balances upon which our govern- 
mental machinery is based. Per- 
sonally, I have always resented a 
little the term ‘‘Brain Trust’’ be- 
cause of its implication that a mo- 
nopoly of mental capacity exists 
among the chosen few. On _ the 
other hand, the self-imposed title 
ot ** practical economist ’’ frequent- 
ly indieates that its bearer may 
lack the patience or determination 
to acquire a properly organized 
foundation of guiding principles 
(not necessarily derived trom text- 
books or eollegiate study or to 
think matters through to a logieal 
conclusion, and may be using the 
magie word ‘‘practieal’’ to bridge, 
at least to his own satisfaction, the 
yawning gaps in his equipment. 

It is well worth while to eon- 
sider briefly some of the basie dif- 


Now he’s in — now he’s out; but his influence is still being felt: Raymond Moley 


Pag: 


ferences in these two attitudes 
which for convenience we shall ¢ 


economies and business. 


ANALYSIS 


Keonomies is a science built 
of generalizations largely deduce 
after the fact; its method is t] 
ot historical analysis, a constal 
searching for cause and. effe 
Business must look continually 
ward, and generally thinks in ter 
ot a series of continuing episodes 
each to be met and disposed Ol 
turn. It must always face the p 
sibility that if any one of these su 
cessive steps, for any one o 
countless number of possible coi 
tingencies, should turn out « 
trary to expectations, the ensu 
program must be immediately 
tered or adjusted accordingly 

Economies is essentially a : 
range science, and with its super 
breadth of outlook can afford 
disregard, or at least to discount 
any minor or temporary aberratior 
from the larger pattern, with cor 
fidence in the ultimate outeom: 


Business must necessarily meet 
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ACMI 


Clarence Darrow (right). His review board made a report founded 


on broad social principles. 


situation of the moment. <A sharp 
variation in trend, however tem- 
porary, may precipitate a practical 
crisis with possibilities of serious 
loss or impairment. Consequently 
business has developed a_philoso- 
phy of expediency — in the more 
reputable meaning of that word - 

a philosophy immeasurably valu- 
able in coping with an emergency, 
but likely to be less firmly 
grounded in principle, and with the 
ever present danger of leading aim- 
lessly from one unsound position 


to another. 


COLD vs. HARD 


Economies deals with the busi- 
ness structure in the mass. An 
entire industry is a single problem 
or project, without regard to indi- 
vidual investment or separate cor- 
porate entities. It may view indi- 
vidual tragedy or disaster with 
complacency so long as the general 
good appears to be served. Busi- 
ness, from the inside, views an in- 
dustry as an aggregate of many 
individual units, and counts the 
welfare of the industry in terms of 
the aggregate welfare of these sep- 
arate enterprises, which may be 
fiercely striving to maintain their 
own competitive position in rela- 
tion to each other as well as to ad- 
vance their common cause. Eco- 
nomics is cold. Business is hard. 


Economies, based upon immu 
table laws of cause and effect, is 
fatalistie. Business is inherently 
optimistic, and is strong in the be 
lief or hope that a desired end can 
be attained with a little extra ef 
fort or by a fortunate ‘break,’ in 
spite of statistical probabilities to 
the contrary. It is searcely neces- 
sary to note here that it is these 
very qualities of courage, daring, 
and imagination that are respon 
sible for the tremendously ad 


vanced commercial development o 
our modern world eivilization and 
for the standards of livine that we 
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accept as a matter of course. The 
individual business man sets great 
store on the qualifieation of experl- 
ence in any given line, yet business 
collectively constantly exhibits a 
magnificent disregard for experi- 
ence in the economic sense that 
experience which tells us to expect 
certain well defined results from 
eertain combinations of cireum- 
stances. Instead, business places 
its faith in a system of controls, 
and if that system should fail, as 
many of them do, a new one is 
promptly devised and put to the 
test. 


POLICIES 

In facing the present emergeney, 
it has been the poliey of the ad- 
ministration to place the practical 
working out of the problem square- 
ly before the industrialists of the 
country. Theirs has been the most 
influential voice in the drafting of 
the codes. Theirs is the real re- 
sponsibility for selling the program 
and insuring compliance.  It— is 
natural that they should attack the 
problem as business men. ‘‘We’ve 
set up certain controls,’’ they say 
in effeet, ‘‘which are no longer ade 
quate to meet the situation. TLet’s 
suspend these laws which we have 
from time to time imposed upon 
ourselves and get up a new set to 


Continued on page $2 
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Hugh Johnson (left). His NRA codes were sired by Economics, out of Industry. 
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LET'S TALK 
IT OVER 


With the arrival of the war debts 
due-date, we might just as well 
go into another huddle 


by VIOLET SHORT SHINN 


F by world vote one day of the calendar could have 

been eliminated this year, that day would have 
been June 15, 1934. 
who owed installments on their war debts certainly 
And neither did the 
United States, for it has been an open secret on Capi- 
tol Hill for many moons that June 15, 1954, instead 


The thirteen foreign countries 


had no occasion to bless the day. 


of being the day when we get paid, would be the day 
that would foree a show-down on the whole war debt 
situation. 

The war debt question is a problem child which 
has been dumped into the lap of each president since 
Woodrow Wilson, and President Roosevelt has dis- 
covered that while aging improves some things it cer- 
Not only 


has the United States found itself holding a compara- 


tainly hasn't helped the war debt situation. 


tively empty bag when one considers the money owed 
and the money paid, but to quote President Roose- 
velt ’s message on war debts delivered to congress June 
1: ‘‘It isa simple fact that this matter of repayment 
of debts contracted to the United States during and 
after the World war has gravely complicated our 
trade and financial relationships with the borrowing 


nations for many years. 


‘*While there may be several hundred perfectly 
good reasons why the war debts should be paid, it is 





ACME 
International conference on war debts, Paris. Andrew Mellon 


holds center derby. 





British and American debt experts meet regularly, conversé 
politely, settle nothing. 


no longer considered un-American to predict 1 | 
these debts as they stand today will never be paid | 
full. June 15, 1934, inaugurates a new chap 

wherein the United States must not only disco 

other means of collecting money due this count 

but at the same time take into account the questi: 

being raised both here and abroad as to the valid 

of the war debts in the first place. 





HISTORY 


There is nothing mysterious about the genesis 
On April 6, 1917, the United St 
dropped her stand as a neutral nation and deelai 


these war debts. 
war upon Germany. In these days when, in the lig 
of certain post-1929 business and government inves 
gations and the resultant revelations, Mr. John Pub 
has come to regard himself as the prize sap ol | 
universe and nothing short of it, it is almost demo! 
izing to discover that in those days of war hysteri 
lot of the things they made us believe in were actua 
sé. One of these was that gag about going to war ‘ 
make the world safe for Democracy.’’ When we « 
tered the fray England, France and the rest of o 
allies were in anything but an enviable position. Gi 
many was holding all the good eards. If the Unit 
States had not entered the war when it did, the sum 
mer of 1917 might well have found the Kaiser ¢o. 
queror of Europe. The idea of our saving Democra: 
was no idle jest. 

Immediately following our entrance into the w 


the United States rushed food and elothing, ammui 
tion and arms to our allies. 





Three years of warta 
had woefully exhausted the supplies of these peop 
At that time, here in the United States meatl 
sugarless, and wheatless days were inaugurated. W 
all became disgustingly familiar with meat loay 
fashioned from peanuts and cottage cheese, and p 
cakes which in private life had been sawdust a1 
glue. We had to give up our food, we were told 
order to feed our boys in the service and to send fi 
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total of war debts up to $12,090,667,000, all of which Another obstacle to payment is the fact 
was to be repaid in gold. world of 1954 is a very different place than 
That this last loan was a definite business trans- during and after the war, when the war debts 
action and as such was binding, no one denies. There so glibly contracted. Just after the war, the | 
was nothing constructive about the first eight billion States had the world by the tail and a downhil 
dollars Europe received from us. It gave temporary on it. We'd been fighting, but our losses were neg 
relief to the starving people, but most of that money gible compared to the losses of the countries 
went towards promoting that most destructive of all rope. Our fields were still fertile and tillable 
endeavors — War. The money was invested chiefly laced with trenches and strewn with grisly mement 
in destruction and death. But the three billion dol- of war. Our industries were intact and capabl 
lars advanced to the nations of Europe following the being run full blast. We still had an abundane 
armistice Was a definite investment made to rehabili- man power. 


tate and restore the industries of those nations. The } 
wie . RECONSTRUCTION HURDLES 
United States had every reason to expect that money 


would be repaid. Europe’s plowshares and practically everyt 
But where did these billions we sent Europe come else had gone into making the implements 
from in the first place? From the American people. The people had practically nothing except the k 
Farmers and manufacturers here were paid by the edge of peace with which to begin over. Ther 
United States government for the supplies whieh it bought from us machinery, agricultural products 
sent to Europe. The various issues of Liberty bonds and finished goods. And then we acquired a 
were launched in order that the government could of world trade. — 
raise money to pay for these supplies. The Liberty . But except for this little business of settling 
bonds were our government's promise to pay, based indebtedness to us, many of the countries of Eu 


on the belief that the war debts would be paid in full. 

Through various readjustments made since 1920, 
the war debts have been sealed down until under the 
present plan these countries will be paying install- 
ments (maybe) to the United States over a period of 
62 vears. The interest paid over the next 62. years 
ranges down trom 3.7 per eent to 1.15 per cent. 
Meanwhile the Liberty bonds draw an interest of 4 
per eent. The difference between those two is the 
burden ot the American tax-payer. 


FORKED ROAD 


That complete cancellation of the war debts will 
put additional tax burdens on the people of the United 





States cannot be denied. 
But the war debts are affecting considerably our The mammoth Bata shoe factory at Ziln, Czechoslovakia. 


world trade now. Whether a boom in world trade for 
frais é long ago had completely recovered. Once agai? 
the United States would follow eancellation of the 2 : : 
* sought places in the world’s markets. Once 
war debts in sufficient volume to make up for the ao we 
other countries began fearing that **Made in G 
losses to our treasury and the people no one knows, - re ; 
many’ label. Germany had to sell in order to 
but some guess that it would. ' ; 
= her reparations settlements, but gradually she 
There is one definite physical obstacle to the col- . ai ; . 7 
Pre to find tariff walls shutting her out from her foreig 
lection of approximately twelve billion dollars in gold ‘ ;, 
markets. Unable to sell, Germany was unable to } 
up. It Germany didn’t pay, then how could 


‘ 


which Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Rumania, Austria, Belgium, Es- 


Sous : countries she owed money to meet their own ind 
tonia, France, Germany, Hungary, Poland and Yugo- : 


slavia owe us. There isn’t that much gold in the 
world. The world’s supply amounts to about eleven 
and one-half billion dollars, of which the United States 
now holds five billion. 


ness? Thus a vicious and futile circle was start: 
And the United States eontributed its shar 

passing the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill. This bi 

tically shut the door in the face of our debtor e 


tries, whose abilities to pay depended to a 


iS 


All emotions to one side, the bare fact remains that 
; tent on what they eould sell us. 
France might have defaulted her war debt payments 
in order to stay on the gold standard. A heavy ship- 
ment of gold to the United States at that time would 


have endangered it. 


While it sounds very much like the little |} 
received a penny a dose for taking eastor 
saved all his pennies so he could buy more east: 

Conti 
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Steelmaker Weighs 
His NEW Deal 


+ 7 | 
Lukens’ huge 
206-inch 
plate mill 


ONDITIONS in the steel in- 

dustry today are stabilized to 
a degree that constructive minds in 
the business often dreamed about 
but never thought possible of at- 
tainment. What this stabilization 
means to the millions of people 
directly or indirectly concerned 
with the steel business is not gen- 
erally appreciated, because few 
people realize fully the far-reach- 
ing influence of the disastrous mar- 
keting malpractices which pre- 
vailed in the steel industry over a 
period of many years prior to the 
adoption of the Code of Fair Com- 
petition of the Iron and Steel In- 
dustry under the National Indus- 
trial Reeovery Act. 

In past years, all industry com- 
plained of cut-throat competition. 
The steel business was no excep- 
tion. Everybody, sincere and in- 
sincere, talked about it. Most peo- 
ple participated in it; many be- 
cause they thought the immutable 








by R. W. WOLCOTT, President 
LUKENS STEEL CO. 


law ot self-preservation foreed 
them to do so. Others contributed 
their share to the havoe because 
they lacked the vision necessary to 
an appreciation of the ultimate 
chaos their actions would produce. 
No effort to correct conditions was 
ever successful for any lengthy 
period of time prior to NRA. At 
tempts were made, it is true, to 
correct unethical trade practices, 
but optimistie and constructive in 
dividuals soon ceased their efforts 
in the face of undereover treachery 
instead of the promised coopera- 
tion. 


CHARITY SALES 


Base prices for the steel indus 
try’s products were the foeal points 
of cut-throat attack. Year after 
year, the unpleasant pastime pro 
eeeded until the point was reached 
at which the producer, on every 
sale of practically all the products 
he made, was giving away actual 


dollars from his company’s eash. 
The commercial enterprise became 
an eleemosynary one, except that 
nobody ultimately benefited from 
the steel industry’s eleemosynari- 
hess. 

Extras, the charges over base 
price which vears of experience had 
proved necessary and equitable be- 
cause of the inereased production 
costs the work covered by them in- 
volved, were secretly conceded to 
the buyer, either for the sake of 
the much-revered volume or simply 
for the sake of obtaining the order. 
‘We give you the extras without 
the extras charge’’ might well have 
been the motto disgracing the walls 
of many a sales department. The 
added expense required in meeting 
unusually stringent specifications 
of buyers was given little if any 
consideration in the selling price; 
rejections of material were made 
on the basis of flaws deteeted by 


magnifying glasses and seareh- 
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lights, yet no premium was added 
to the price of the steel that had 
to be produced to pass such exact- 
ing inspections. 

Credit was extended for unbe- 
lievable lengths of time—tfrequent- 
ly the interest on the steel pro- 
ducer’s frozen aecounts would 
double the loss he sustained by sell- 
ing at the profitless prices. Cost 
departments and the expense of 
analyzing costs might well have 
been saved to the steel industry, 
because the facts were almost en- 
tirely disregarded. 

PITTSBURGH MINUS 

The base price was simply the 

base from which price-cutting 





21-foot plate rolled on Lukens’ big mill. 


Right: Diesel V-12 crankcase, welded from 
Cromansil plates. 


started. Down, down it went, m 
the familiar ever-descending spiral. 
In an effort to aequire a major 
volume of the tonnage on a large 
order, a producer would slice the 
existing base price to a new low. 
Immediately, this lowered price, 
unofficial and unpublished as _ it 
might be, became the industry’s 
standard for the product for all 
practical purposes. And hand in 
hand with each price eut went in- 
creased loss to the producer that 
forced him to make further re- 
trenchments in labor costs and 
other items of production expense. 


——— 


) 
ade 





Gas-cutting a 4-inch-thick flywheel 


In good times and in bad 
such conditions were ever wit! 
industry. Now that we look 
on an old order, we wonde 
this industry or any industry 
prising a group of about hal! 
lion people directly concerned 
it and supporting about two 
half million others, would © 
nance continuation of such 
tions for years. We wondei 
this industry, or any industry 
erting so widespread an inf! 
on the nation’s welfare, woul 
permit itself to operate w 
mutually acceptable regu 
that would be considered as ) 


Continued o 
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FRANK MOORE 

Ralph G. Sweeney, General Convention 

Chairman and recently re-elected presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Association. 


George A. Renard, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, N. A. P. A. 


T is the privilege of the Purchasing Agents Associa- 

tion of Cleveland to extend a cordial welcome to all 
purchasing agents, members and nonmembers alike, to 
the 19th annual International Convention and Informa- 
show of the National Association of Purchasing Agents. 
We consider it a very real honor that Cleveland was se- 
lected for the 1934 Convention and we also appreciate 
that the role of host to the purchasing agents of the 
United States is not without its responsibilities. These 
responsibilities we have not dodged. We sincerely hope 
none has been overlooked. 

The General Convention committee has been conscien- 
tious and, we believe, successful in its efforts to provide 
the finest of facilities for your comfort and convenience 
and to make your stay in Cleveland as enjoyable as pos- 
sible. It has sought to provide a program which will be 
of unsurpassed value and benefit to any purchasing agent 
genuinely interested in the affairs of the day as they re- 
late to the business of buying. Never was there a time 
when a clear understanding of national developments 
held so important a place in the purchasing scheme. 
Never was there a time when a knowledge of such facts 
opened so wide the avenues of opportunity to any pur- 
chasing agent with his own and his company’s interests 
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UNDERWOOD 


HARRIS & EWING 


L. F. Boffey, without whom no convention 
would be complete. 


at heart. We feel that a list of speakers better equipped 
to bring this information to the purchasing profession 
could not be assembled anywhere. 

The Inform-a-Service session Thursday morning, June 
21, is an innovation being tried out this year for the first 
time. This is a question and answer period when all 
questions presented in advance and pertaining to pur- 
chasing and its problems will be answered by leading 
authorities on the various subjects. It is intended that 
by this method any point of particular interest to a dele- 
gate will be given personal and at the same time authori- 
tative treatment. 

The Cleveland Association welcomes you to what it 
earnestly hopes will be the finest convention in the his- 
tory of the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
and one from which you will derive the utmost of value 
and pleasure. 


Ralph G. Sweeney, President, 
Purchasing Agents Association of Cleveland 
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President Walter N. Kirkman 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 

Subject: THE P. A’S. VIEWPOINT OF CODE 
PROCEDURE. 

Presiding Officer: C. F. MeAuliff, Vice-President, 
N. A. P. A., and Secretary, Texas Electric Rail- 
way, Dallas, Texas. 

Address: Benefits to the P. A. under the Codes, dy 
Fred G. Space, Purchasing Agent, Seymour Man- 
ufacturinmge Company, Seymour, Conn. 

Discussion: Led by Henry B. Abbett, Purchasing 
Agent, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Address: Handicaps to the P. A. Under the Codes, 
by Jos. W. Nicholson, Purchasing Agent, City of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Discussion: Led by Geo. M. Tisdale, Director of Pur- 
chases, United States Rubber Company, New York, 
- 

Address: New Responsibilities of the Purchasing Job 
Under Codes, by Frank D. Bryant, P. A., Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, Calli- 
fornia. 


PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER 


C. G. Bunnell 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 


L. J. Bussmann 
Bussmann Mfg. Co. 





PROGRAM 


of the 


CONVENTION 


with 


GUIDE TO EXHIBITORS 


Discussion: Led by H. C. Shafer, The Timken-Det 


Axle Co., Detroit, Mich. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


Subject: DEVELOPMENTS THAT MUST IN] 
ENCE PURCHASING POLICIES. 

Presiding Officer: Ralph D. Berry, Purchasing A 
The Davol Rubber Company, Providence, R 

Address: Cost Determinations As They Affect P 
by Leon Henderson, Director, Research and 
ning Division, N. R. A., Washington, D. | 

Discussion Leader: Geo. A. Neesham, Pur. A 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 

Address: Industry’s New Sales Policies, by ¢ 
Stevenson, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrisor 
York, N. ¥. 

Discussion Leader: W. E. Campbell, Pur 
Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 

Address: Research Children of the Depressi 
Harrison E. Howe, Editor, Industrial and 
necring Chemistry, Washington, D. ©. 





D. G. Clark 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co 
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Discussion: Led by Geo. L. Meyer, Jr., Director of 
Purchases, Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 

SUBJECT: CODES AND THE PURCHASING 
AGENT. 

Presiding Officer: Howard T. Lewis, Professor of 
Marketing, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Address: What Is N. R. <A’s. Price Policy?, by 
Dexter M. Keezer, Executive Director, Consumers’ 
Advisory Board, Chief, Price Section, National 
Emergency Council. 

Address: N. R. A’s. Plans for Industry, by Col. 
George S. Brady, Deputy Assistant Administrator, 
N. R. A. 

Discussion: Led by L. F. Boffey, formerly Chief, Code 
Analysis Division, Consumers’ Advisory Board, 
Vice-President, Union Towel and Linen Supply 
Co. 

Address: N. R. A. Must Consider the Buyer, by 
Stuart F. Heinritz, formerly Chief, Code Section, 
Consumers’ Advisory Board, and now Administra- 
tion Member of several Code Authorities. 

Discussion : Led by E. T. Gushee, Deputy Administra- 
tor, N. R. A.; Purchasing Agent, Detroit Edison 
Co. 


The final convention session Thursday morning 
promises to be of exceptional interest. It will be 
opened by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, who will give an up- 
to-the-minute panorama of the national economie situ- 
ation. Following Dr. Haney’s address the session 
will be thrown open to questions and answers. Ques- 
tions submitted in writing in advance of this session 
will be presented and thoughtful answers submitted 
by a group of authorities ineluding Dr. L. H. Haney; 
Prof. H. T. Lewis, Harvard Pusiness School; L. F. 
Boffey; Dr. Russell Forbes, Commissioner of Pur 
chase, City of New York; Dr. F. W. Russe, Secretary, 
Mallinckrodt Chemieal Works, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. 
E. Smith, Vice-President in Charge of Purchases, New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn.; Carl A. Ilgenfritz, Diree- 
tor of Purchases, Republie Steel Corp., Youngstown, 
Ohio; L. A. Colton, Vice-President, Zellerbach Paper 
Co.; H. N. MeGill, President, MeGill Commodity 
Service, Ine.; George A. Renard; Walter N. Kirkman, 
Purehasing Agent, State of Maryland; Walter S. 
Tower, Executive Secretary, American Iron and Steel 
Institute, and others similarly well qualified to dis- 
cuss the perplexing problems arising in industry 
under N. R. A., ineluding the leaders of our National 
Committees and Groups. 

Jos. B. Keenan, Special Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of racketeering and kidnapping prose- 


eution, will be the principal speaker at the annual 
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banquet Wednesday evening, which will be held in the 
nationally famous Rainbow Room of Hotel Carter. 
Mr. Keenan, a native of Cleveland, has been signally 
successful in his important task of apprehending na- 
tional enemies, a duty to which he was especially as- 
signed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Significant, perhaps, of the improvement in gen- 
eral business conditions is the facet that exhibition 
space in the Informashow was sold out at an earlier 
date this year. The Informashow will provide a 
common meeting place for the exhibitor and the 
buyer of his product. Exhibits will be educational 
in character, combined with a high degree of artistry 
in display. The Informashow will be open to visitors 
throughout the four days of the convention. 


GUIDE TO EXHIBITORS 


Company Booth 
Acme Steel Co. . 44-45 
Allyne-Ryan Foundry Co. 48 
American Brass Co. 25 
American Crayon Co. huibe 
American Steel & Wire Co. 29-32 
Astrup Co. , 55 
Autopoint Co. 27 
Bissett Steel Co. 53 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 13 
Bussmann Manufacturing Co. : saseinain: Se 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. 31 
Chicago Belting Co. 47 
Cleveland Cap & Screw Co. 52 
Cleveland Container Co. 41 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 15 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. . 62 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 37 
Eagle Pencil Co. 21 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 17 
Ediphone-Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 26 
Robert Gaylord, Inc. ai 3 
General Electric Co. 35 
Gerson-Stewart Corp. — 
Grinnell Co. — 
Hankins Container Co. 36 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 19-20 
Hygrade Sylvania Corp. 49 
Inland Container Corp. 57 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 38-39-40 
Lunkenheimer Co. 10 
National Screw & Manufacturing Co. 51 
National Tube Co. 33 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 14 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 42-43 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 22-23 
Raymond Manufacturing Co. 58 
Reserve Lithograph & Printing Co. 54 
Scoville Manufacturing Co. 5-6 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 34 
Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc. 46 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 16 
Standard Register Co. 9 
Toledo Scale Co. 30 
D. A. Stuart & Co., Ltd. 8 
Thomas Publishing Co. 18 
Walworth Co. 28 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 11-12 











FLOOR PLAN OF INFORMASHOW 
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The abrasive wheel industry is 
often called upon to be ahead 
of developments in other in- 
dustries. It must be ever ready 
to gririd new metals and com- 
positions — it must be a step 


ahead. 
Since 1885 STERLING wheels 


have been used for new and 
old established metals in many 
countries, their ability to do 
the work required is today un- 
questioned. 











THE STERLING GRIND)! ; 


Abrasive Division of eiond 





Factory and Office 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


“STERLING 
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In this display, many ne 
velopments are depic' 
products of STERLING 
result of progress — evi: 
that STERLING produc 
STERLING service is t 


step ahead. 


Is it not reasonable to 
STERLING progress can 
made useful to you in 
grinding problems? 
































When You Come to Cleveland 
VISIT THE 


Parisian Cocktail Bar 
on the Seeond Floor of 


a ~ » “4 nd 
HOTKL HOLLENDEN 
AGA AG AM 4A 4 a 


OPEN DAILY 
(Except Sunday) 


11:00 A. M. 
to Closing 


and 
. srs 
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Serving the Finest 
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Imported and 


Domestic 


LIOUORS 
WINES 
AND BEER 
with 


Cuisine 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE 


for 
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Luncheon trom 
Dinner Four O'clock 
ana 10 
Supper Six O'clock 








“Hollenden Quality” 
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The Science of Seeing... 


See all and you will 


know more, at least 


by EVERETT W. MELSON 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


This is the second and concluding install- 
ment of this article. 


e the machine world the ever 
growing demand for closer lim- 
its of tolerance has brought the Op- 
tical Comparator into inereasing 
use. This instrument is particularly 
valuable when a large number of 
the same parts must be carefully 
checked for thickness, length, diam- 
eter, or conecentricity. It will check 
the dimensions of small parts to an 
aceuraey of .00005 of an inch and 
to one familiar with the instrument 
a difference in measurement of 
.00001 of an inch may be estimated. 

The necessity that drives the 
metallurgist to the use of optical 
instruments for the partial solution 
of his problems also actuates the 
chemist — particularly in the mys- 
terious realm of colloidal chemistry. 
This state refers to any finely dis- 
persed mass of particles held in 
suspension. Salt, sugar, alum, and 
various other substances known as 
erystalloids, beeause each has a 
erystal form peculiar to itself, will 
dissolve in water and enter the so- 
lution, but there are substances 
such as glue, rubber and gum which 
refuse to dissolve and form pasty 
masses, or like gelatin, starch and 
white of egg which diffuses much 
more slowly than solutions of or- 
dinary inorganie salts. These are 
known as colloids. 


COLLOIDAL SECRETS 


In ordinary light a e>lloidal so- 
lution often does not disclose its 








Nothing so small, nothing so fine but we must see it. 


true nature. The particles are so 
small that, to all appearances, the 
solution is like any other. Suppose, 
however, that we place such a solu- 
tion in a glass specimen cell in a 
darkened room, then, using the 
Bausch & Lomb Slit Ultramicro- 
scope as a searchlight, throw a 
powerful beam of light on the par- 
ticles at right angles to the axis of 
the observing microscope, immedi- 
ately light is deflected from the 
particles, up through the observing 
microscope, to the eve of the ob- 
server. 

What is the reason for the per- 
manent suspension of these par- 
ticles, why do they not settle? The 
ultramicroscope makes plainly vis- 
ible a vibratory movement, known 
as the Brownian movement, which 
is the most characteristic property 
of colloids. It is due to the eon- 
stant motion of the molecules of the 
liquid in which the particles are 
suspended. 


The field of colloidal chemistry 
embraces almost every industry and 
every life process and this is but a 
hasty mention of its mere existence. 
Common applications of it are 
about us every day. If a few drops 
of olive oil and water are shaken in 
a test tube, a mixture of two liquids 


results, but the oil rises to the su 
face after a few moments. Th 
suspension is not permanent. | 
however, a little soap solution 
added a permanent suspension 
obtained. 


Such eolloidal solutior 
ealled an emulsion. Olive 6 


and vinegar will not mix, but if the 
yolk of an egg is added we obtain 
a suspension known as Mayonnais¢ 
dressing. 


INDUSTRIAL USES 

Let industry turn where it wi 
into new channels and the immed 
ate ery is, ‘‘ How ean we learn mor 
about this product or that mat: 
rial? Physies and chemistry com: 
to the reseue frequently, using 0) 
ties which is a blood relation 
both. In modern research the ey: 


Continued on pag 

















High-power ultramicroscope 
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Pulse of Business 


C INFUSION and uncertainty are the 
two words which seem to describe 
best the business situation in mid-1934, 
both as to present conditions and outlook 
for the immediate future. With congress 
adjourning, that uncertain factor which 
always, at least in recent years, has had 
a tempering if not a retarding influence 
on business, is soon to be removed. But 
during this session so many permissive 
powers covering many fields were given 
to the Cheif Executive that the immedi- 
ate course of events is beclouded by 
which, if any, of these delegated powers 
will be resorted to. 


As a result of recent congressional 
grants and the fact that spending so far 
this year has been under budgetary esti- 
mates the President has at his disposal 
between four and five billions of dollars 
to be used in any way to further recov- 
ery. This is the largest amount ever 
placed at the disposal of any single per- 
son except at time of war, and together 
with the loaning of funds through the 
various agencies it would seem that little 
falling-off can occur in general business 
before a further stimulant of some sort 
is administered to push business up- 
ward. 


The ground work for an inflation has 
been laid for some time, but little actu- 
ally has occurred as yet. There is little 
disposition to borrow funds unless a 
profit is reasonably certain and lending 
agencies are not yet willing to make any 
but prime loans. With the stock ex- 
change legislation now enacted, it is pos- 
sible that more favorable market condi- 
tions will permit the flotation of new 
bond and security issues, both much 
needed to finance industry. Member 
bank excess reserves still amount to over 
one and one-half billions, a basis for a 
credit expansion of ten times that 
amount. 


Although busir ss activity recently 
has been declining in several lines, a 
falling-off at this season of the year is 
usually expected, particularly after so 
rapid an expansion as occurred in the 
spring season. 
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Of the major industries, the most 
pronounced decline, after allowing for 
seasonal variations, was in the automo- 
bile field where operations had been 
stepped up very sharply in the spring 
months of the year, somewhat beyond 
retail demand, and in the eotton imdus- 
try where stocks ot finished woods were 
raised to excessive levels. In other fields 
the changes were chiefly seasonal and 
composite weekly business indexes in 
early June were off only slightly from 
the peak touched in May. 


Comparison of most business indiea- 
tors with last vear is less favorable than 
in the spring and it probably will be 
more so in the near future, but little 
weight should be placed on this fact, for 
in 1933 a very abnormal inerease in 
production occurred only to be followed 
by a contraction when conditions, which 
In part prompted the rise, failed to ma- 


terialize to the extent expected. 


The labor situation is very unsettled 
and beclouds the outlook for the sum 
mer The difficulty in most Gases is not 
wages and hours of work, but union 
recognition. Arbitration of this point in 
eases where strikes already have oe- 
eurred has been difficult and the whole 
situation is perplexing. 

Drought conditions have been alarm 
ing in many sections and buying in rural 
communities has been reduced sharply. 
Farmers who were paid to curtail crop 
production are now to be elven drought 
relief, judging by the request for $500,- 


000,000 from congress for this purpose. 


Grain prices rose sharply in late May 
and early June as erop conditions de- 
clined, but livestock prices were reduced 
as markets were flooded with stock being 
sold at distress prices to prevent starva- 
tion. Commodity indexes as a whole 
have shown little change in several 
weeks and they continue well below the 
1926 level, generally regarded as the 
point to which prices were to be raised. 
Devaluation and inflation possibilities 


have affected prices only slightly to date. 
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STEEL 


Buying of steel is holding up bet- 
ter than 
placed in exeess of requirements 


expected, orders being 





because of fear of an interruption to supply develop- 
ing. Mill operations in early June increased contra- 
seasonally following a May production which was the 
All plants 
operated at an average of 58 per cent of capacity in 
May. 


inghest for any month since June 1930. 


Prices have changed but little recently. 


COPPER 


The copper market has been un- 
usually dull recently and the do- 





mestic price in June was 8.5¢ a 
pound, unchanged from a month ago. Market is still 
uncertain of status of copper not produced under 
code, despite announcements. Stocks of copper have 
heen reduced sharply so far this year, but they are 
still outsize. 


RUBBER 


The restriction plan became op- 
erative on June 1 and shipment 





quotas were established for four 


months. As a result prices recovered some of the 
loss which developed from the heavy shipments prior 
to the date the restriction Tire 
production was curtailed sharply to work off exces- 
sive inventories. 


beeame effective. 


Exeessive stoeks of finished cot- 
ton goods caused a curtailment of 





mill operations and a reduction in 
cotton forwardings. Although spot raw cotton prices 
remained under the peak touched earlier this year, 
in the first part of June they were up slightly from 
a month previous. In the cotton belt weather condi- 
tions were favorable to crop growth, but acreage 
planted is estimated to be down 28 per cent from 
last year. 


Ommodities 
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PETROLEUM 


ee ais The erude oil situation is still 
) Sain ja. complicated by the 

y, =—_= — ~ . 
aa SS ee 





fairly large 
amount of oil produced in Texas in 
defiance of proration plan. The gasoline situation has 
improved slightly, consumption having increased, and 
higher prices were announced in some areas. Crude 


oil prices remain unchanged. 


ZINC 


Prices of zine declined $1 per ton 


| | 
Le es. ‘~ as a result of 
—~ 
6 — 


“~~ production in face of reduced de 





continued heavy 





mand for galvanized products. May production was 
30,992 tons, compared with 21,516 tons in May 1935 
Stocks on June 1 were 104,732 tons against 135,551 


tons a vear ago. 


or fj _— 


Production of coal continues to be 
over 20 per cent ahead of 1933 and 





May output was up from April 
Consumption by power plants has increased part!) 
because of drought conditions. Prices at the mines 
inereased ten cents a ton and a further increase is 


scheduled for July. 


PAPER 


According to 
both fine and 
smaller than earlier in the spring 
and there have been seattered price reductions on 
certain grades. 


reports, sales of 


coarse papers are 








Demand for chemical and mechanieca!| 
grades of wood pulp has moderated, but little chang: 
in price developed. 


LUMBER 


In the four latest weeks lumber 
orders were smauer than in same 
period of 1933 and in late May 
production and shipments dropped to the lowest lev: 
since February. 





Production reeently was in excess o! 


shipments. Prices have shown little change recently 
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HOW CAN 


3 EDISON 

4 GUARANTEE 
3 207% 10 50% 
INCREASED 
BUSINESS 
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CAPACITY ? 
YOU acc norco ro wen 


SPACE NO. 26 AT THE INFORA- 
A-SHOW OR ANY EDIPHONE 
OFFICE FOR THE ANSWER! 
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If your organization has never 
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experienced Voice Writing free- 
dom investigate the revolution- 
ary new PRO-TECHNIC EDIPHONE 
... All mechanism is completely 
enclosed, dustproof, electrically 
controlled. This dictating ma- 
chine employs Edison’s principle 
of “balanced voice writing’ which 
makes dictation easier, faster. 


See this different dictating instrument. 
lt guarantees 20°;-to-50°, greater 
business capacity ! 


Secretarial Service 
ALL the Time 


iALIDVdVD SSAINISNG GASVAAINI 


70° 
iphone 


For detailed information—tele- 
phoneorwrite TheEdiphone. 


WORLC-WIDE SERVICE 


nar O. Eton 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 
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The PURCHASE 
of POSTAGE 


by WALDON FAWCETT 


This is the nd and 


ho and more, as time goes 
on, the purchase of postage, 
by a concern of any size, becomes 
not a question of the purchase of 
adhesive postage stamps or stamped 
envelopes but rather a question of 
if and when to shift to ‘‘metered 
mail.’’ The postal meter does, in 
respect to stamp sticking, what the 
modern envelope sealing machin 
does in replacement of manual 
closing. Set to function to the ex 
tent of any aggregate prepayment 
of postage, the postage meter auto 
matically imprints a postal pass, in 
the form of a postmark, upon each 
outgoing piece of mail that is fed 
to the machine and permits dis 
pateh of this mail, in batches of 
identical pieces, without any of the 
delays incident to cancellation at 
the loeal post office. 

Specialists say that, all too often, 


the question of investment in a 
postage meter is decided arbitra- 
rily on the score of the size of a 
business house or the average vol- 
ume of mail dispatehed daily. 
Whereas, in the opinion of the ex- 
perts, there are numerous instances 
where the determining factor 
should be the ability of a meter 
set-up to expedite the dispatch ot 
urgent eleventh-hour mailings 

mailings that may be modest in 
volume but require a quick get 


away. 


OUTS 


A number of alternative proposi 
tlons are open to the executive a 
part of whose job it is to save time, 
labor and space in the handling of 
mail particularly the outgoing 
mail of his house. If the mail-user 


T 


sn't sold on the idea of franking 





Big Jim Farley, boss postmaster, at his desk. 
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Parcel post stamp machine 


his mail via postage meter he may 
have recourse to precancelled 
stamps, which latter get the mail 
off to a flying start. Then, for pur- 
poses of cireularization, monthly 
statementizing, ete., there is the 
short eut of lump payment of post- 
age in cash if some hundreds of 
identical pieces are dispatched at 
one time. Of late vears the United 
States Post Office department has 
done everything possible to aecom- 
modate users of the various mechan- 
ical devices that have come to the aid 
of mailers. For example the depart- 
ment furnishes postal eards in 
sheets and stamps in coils. Inei- 
dentally, the department is trying 
to fool-proof the mails against its 
own hurried and sometimes over- 
worked sorters and distributing 
clerks. 

This ambition to insure proper 
treatment for preferred classes of 
mail is exemplified by the adoption 
of a distinctive envelope for air 
mail and by the signal system de- 
vised for pareel post packages on 
which a premium has been paid for 
special handling. Desire to expe- 
dite the mail is likewise at the bot- 
tom of the department’s latter day 
vigilance against the use, on the 
face of mail pieces, of poster 
stamps, seals, stickers or imprints 
that might be mistaken for postage 
stamps or cancellation imprints 
or postmarks. In the same spirit 


Unele Sam has banned the use of 
Continued on next page 
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A UTILITY PAPER 


BY APPEAL, through the use 
of color has a definite place in 
modern business printing. In the 
office. ..in the production depart- 
ment...in the sales field, color 
provides positive identification 
and economy of handling detail. 


ADIRONDACK BOND, with 
its brilliant white and twelve at- 
tractive colors, offers the means of 
securing this color at moderate 
cost. This watermarked paper em- 
bodies all the qualities demanded 
by the efficient printer—surface- 
sizing — uniform formation and 
thickness, and an unusual affinity 


for ink. 


To the buyer and user of print- 
ing ADIRONDACK BOND will 


appeal because of its fine appe: 
ance, quality “feel” and genet 
versatility. Whenever you have 
job calling for a bond paper | 
can be assured of superior p 
formance and extra value by sj 
ifying ADIRONDACK BONI 
Send for the new Portfolio of Inter 
national Papers which contai 
many interesting pieces producea 
on Adirondack Bond. A requ 
on your business letterhead wit 
bring your copy. 
Address Requests to Sales Dept. } 
INTERNATIONAI 
PAPER COMPAN  ¥ 


220 East 42nd St., New York, N. ¥ 


Branch Offices: 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVI 
LAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBUI 


ADIRONDACK BOND 


An INTER 


RN 
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WHAT CHEMICALS 
00 YOU NEED IN 


YOUR BUSINESS? 


i= GRASSELLI Chemical 


Company affords its custom- 


* ers the exceptional shipping 


facilities of 20 branches and 


warehouses — as well as a num- 


aaa AS these ae 


any of our 20 nation- 
wide branches + + « 
heres one near you 





Send for booklet 





located all over the country, 
there is sure to be one near you. 
This convenient proximity means 
quicker delivery and economy 


of freight rate for you. 


Quality Chemicals 


for manufacturers of 


Aluminum Castings Laundry Supr 
Automobiles Leather 

Batteries Linoleum 

Boiler Compounds Oil Refiners 
Brass Paint and Varnish 
Breweries Paper 

Brick & Clay Products Pharmaceuticals 
Concrete Highways Photo Enaravinas 
Cleansing Compounds Pottery 

Fibre Containers Printing Ink 
Disinfectants Rubber Goods 
Electrical Devices Soap 

Fertilizers Spray Products 
Foundries Suger 

Filtration Plants Textiles 

Glass Tin Plate 

Slue Wood Preservers 


ron and Steel 


AND MANY OTHER INDUSTRIES 


What are your needs? Write, wire or phone our 
nearest branch for prompt service 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


FOUNDED 1839 INCORPORATED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Albany » Birmingham + Boston +» Charlotte » Chicago » Cincinnati 


Detroit - Milwaukee +» NewHaven +» New Orleans +» Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh » St. Louis » St. Paul 


San Francisco, 584 Mission Street > Los Angeles, 2260 E. 15th Street 


Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
Acids and General Chemicals Division—Montreal and Toronto 


GRASSELLI GRADE 


CA Standard Held High for 95 Years 
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wire catches, metal attachments or 
other mail outriders that are liable 


to snag or damage other pieces of 


mail in transit. 


ECONOMIES 


For all that the government has 
set its face against undue hitch- 
hiking on mail, it not only con- 
dones but frankly sanctions a num- 
ber of privileges of which many 
mail users seem to be blissfully un- 
aware. For example, few business 
men seem to realize that not only 
in the ease of private mailing cards 
but likewise in the ease of the gov- 
ernment postal cards, one-third of 
the space on the face of the card 
may be used, as well as the reverse 
for a printed or written message. 
Then, again, Unele Sam has not the 
prejudice that some folks have 
imagined against the use of 
cummed labels on envelopes and 
postal cards. All that is required 
is that the label shall stick tight 
over its full area. 

Indeed, to go farther, it may be 
observed that not one direct adver- 
tiser in ten habitually takes full 
advantage of the faeilities which 
the postal people preseribe tor the 


reporting back to the mailer of the 


cause of non-delivery of each piece 
of unclaimed mail. And only late- 
ly have the majority of distributors 
of expensive catalogs and other 
printed matter come to realize that 
it pays to invoke always the ‘‘ Re- 
turn Postage Guaranteed’’ scheme 
for salvaging waifs. 

While we are glancing at the side 
lines which are offered by Unele 
Sam in his postal stock a word 
should be said in behalf of hiring 
Unele Sam to revise the private 
mailing list. In administrative de- 
tails the annual or semi-annual 
eheck-up of the corporation mailing 
list may be a chore for the adver- 
tising or sales department. But, 
even so, it may do no harm for the 
purchasing executive to be in a 
position to point out that the gov- 
ernment will (in the interest of 
correct addressing and consequent 
simplification of postal routine 
undertake to do the job on a non- 


profit basis. No need to stress the 





ject. 
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fact that correction of a mailing 
list by your Uncle Sam is especially 
desirable because the Post Office 
alone has complete, authoritative, 
first-hand information on the past 
and present loeations of mail re- 
cipients. 

To illustrate how this works out 
let us take the ease of a customer 
or prospect who has removed from 
an address without public notifiea- 
tion. .A mail-user desiring to econ- 
tact the nomad would have diffi- 
culty in obtaining information at 
the post office window. But he may 
re-establish contact if he arranges 
with his loeal postmaster to bring 
his mailing list up to date. 


MAILING LISTS 

What the Post Office does by way 
of eutting the deadwood from an 
obsolete mailing list is to detail 
clerks, or substitute clerks, to go 
over the submitted names, verify- 
ing each listing against the records 
in the post office. This catches 
‘‘removals,’’ *‘deaths,’’ ete. Like- 
wise it brings corrections where 
there are errors in personal initials, 
street or box numbers, ete. Also, 
if several names are listed at one 
residential address, the reviser will 
indieate the name of the head of 
the household, so that duplications 
may be eut out. For this service 
the Post Office charges the owner 
of the mailing list, in accordance 
with the time actually expended in 


revision, at the regular hourly rate 


allowed the clerk who does the 
work. Every effort is put forth to 
make things easy for the owners of 
private mailing lists that are to be 
tinkered with on government time. 
For example, if a concern has its 
mailing list in card index form, the 
roster may be submitted in that 
form. 

The upsets to tradition which 
characterize this changing world 
are as noticeable in the field of pri- 
vate mailing operations as in any 
other branch of purchasing. One 
trend that has set in strongly, un- 
der the present high cost of first- 
class postage is the disposition of 
the shrewd mail user to get full 

Continued on nert page 
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We Have ‘‘THE BRASS” To Shout 
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BRISTOL 





CORPORATION 
EST. 1850 














SHEETS and COILS 


for forming, drawing, 
blanking and high finishes 





RODS — Stock shipments 

Round, hexagon, square, 
irregular shapes 

Free turning, knurling, swag- 
ing, forging, welding 


WIRE — Processed specially 
for tubular, split and common 
rivets, also screws and springs 








BRONZE—GILDING—LOW BRASS 


We do no processing of parts 








WRITE FOR CIRCULAR E. P. 


MAIN OFFICE and MILLS 
BRISTOL, CONN. 





NEW YORK BRANCH BOSTON 
15 Park Row OFFICES 683 Atlantic Ave. 









Dat 
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Joyous Carefree Adventure 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES 








on the S. S. SEEANDBEE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST SHOW BOAT 


500 feet long 100 feet wide 
500 Staterooms and Parlors 





CHICAGO and the World's FAIR 


Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. Maric 
Georgian Bay 


CLEVELAND - BUFFALO 
NIAGARA FALLS 


Here is the ideal vacation—rest, relaxation and diver 
sion—-a varied interesting voyage of over 2000 miles 
-with daily programs of music, dancing to a superb 
orchestra, deck sports, social events, and a dazzling 
floor show revue and entertainment—all on a quality 
in lake transportation 
These cruises, seven days in duration, begin the sec 
ond week in July and continue through the first 


week in September 


scale new 


On each complete cruise a day and night for explor- 
ing the wonders of the Chicago World's Fair, and a 
full day at Buffalo permitting trip to Niagara Falls 
One low fare includes all expenses—transportation, 
stateroom, meals, all entertainment on shipboard, and 
sight-seeing trip at Mackinac Island. 

One way or port-to-port trips at proportionately low 
costs for those who do not wish to make the com- 
plete round trip cruise. 


1 DAYS SBA 6 DAYS... SR Ag 


OTHER C & B TRIPS 


C & B Line steamers operate regular nightly service be- 
tween Cleveland and Buffalo. Auto tourists save a day's 
time and money too by taking their car on the boat. Rates 
are low. During July and August, on Saturdays, Sundays 
and Holidays, steamers operate between Cleveland and Port 
Stanley, Ontario. Daily service between Cleveland, Cedar 
Point and Put-in-Bay. Low rate all-expense tours to Thou- 
sand Islands and Saguenay River are available 

Beautiful folders, giving complete information and schedules 
on all C & B services, sent FREE on request 


See your local travel agent 


THE CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT CO. 


East 9th St. Pier....................Cleveland, O. 
Ft. of Erie St...... ae ll 
333 No. Michigan Ave.............Chicago, IIl. 
15 East 40th St.....................New York City 
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return for his postal expenditure. <A certain pro 
portion of the business houses that advertise directly 


4 


have sought to thwart inflation by sending their mes 
sages third elass instead of letter mail. But the 
tourist class is open only to printed matter and some 


folks be lheve that any communication suffers in pres 


J 


tige when received unsealed. So we have the cur 
rent recourse to ‘‘full loadings’’ to compensate for 
the marking up of the long-distance fare from two 


to three eents 


i 


STUFFERS 

Full quota Malling as a counterbalance for the 
higher rate means weighting every outgoing unit to 
the limit allowed for the fare. This is being done, 
commonly, by systematic enclosure of elastic advertis- 
ing matter gauged to bring the total weight up to the 
limit. By means of selections from collections of 
leaflets on thin paper and other envelope stuffers the 
mail user is enabled to take advantage of the margin 
of weight, be it much or little, remaining after the 
letter has been taken care of in each individual ease. 
Numerous versions of the scheme have been evolved. 
For instance, some mail users take up the slack in 
outgoing items by enclosing blanks designed to induce 
recipients to recommend other parties who might be 
interested in the line. Here and there mailers who are 
below the weight limit on their mailings have entered 
into arrangements with non-competing houses to put 
out advertising literature for one another under a ¢o- 
operative arrangement. 

A question of policy upon which the purchasing 
executive may be called to contribute his opinion is 
that of the adoption of the so-called ¢. 0. d. postage 
on advertisers’ replies. This innovation dates back 
only a few years. The purpose on the part of the 
private employer ot the facility is to avoid the heavy 
expense that attended the promiscuous c¢ireulation, 
with advertising matter, of stamped reply envelopes. 
only a fraction of which were used. By means of the 
new business reply envelopes and business reply 
eards, redeemable at destination, response is made 
easy for the eustomer or prospect who does not hap- 


pen to have a postage stamp at hand. 


AIR MAIL 


Evidence that buyers of postage do not show stub- 
born resistance to price inereases, it they ean be 
recompensed in business won, is supplemented by the 
record in respect to air mail. When the rate on air 
mail was jacked up to eight cents for the first ounce 
and 13 cents for each additional ounce, there was a 
loss of approximately 24 per cent in the weight of 
matter, albeit the income jumped more than $100,000 
a year. Department officials conducted an investiga- 
tion which convinced them that the loss in air mail 
volume was not due to the advance in rates but to 
the business slump. All the evidence indicates that 
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Business America is converted to the air mail and 
will pay the new price when industry and commerce 
regain the old stride. 





GOVERNMENT: AN INVESTMENT 


Continued from page 6 





ern purchasing procedure was made in Cincinnati, for 
instanee. But this local attempt at scientific adminis- 
tration fell by the wayside because that so-called re- 
form movement was wiped out in 1914 and did not 
appear again until many years later. 

The last ten or fifteen years have seen the aeccept- 
ance in many places of many of the golden rules just 
set down. The results are apparent in three direc- 
tions. With the elimination of the spoils procedures 
purchasing agents have become proud of their pro- 
fession and zealous to maintain honorable and spot- 
less records. This is a very real advance in public 
pertormance. In the second place the quality of 
goods purchased by the publie has improved to 
everybody's advantage. And finally, and to tax- 
conscious citizens, of still larger moment, is the fact 
that scientific purchasing saves money. Countless 
examples of each of these results could be set down 
in many jurisdictions. Our own records indicate, for 
instance, that savings of 13 per cent can be eredited 
to the setting up of our stores division. As early as 
1929 the centralization of purchasing under the 
vearly purchase plan in certain items indieated an 
annual saving of $25,000. 

Beeause careful check was kept on markets and 
prices the city bought tires at a 25 per cent saving. 
Purchasing under the agreement idea yielded from 2 
per cent to 15 per cent advantage. 


POOLED PURCHASES 


When in 1931 the present coordinated purchasing 
plan of the city, county, and schools was put into 
effect, prices on coal became $78,000 lower than the 
1930 prices. Correcting this figure for the natural 
market decline we still have left $44,000. Similar 
results were apparent in the purchase of gasoline, 
meats, and flour. In the same year a two-year tire 
contract netted $5400. 

Such figures are illustrative of savings and are 
important. More important, however, in the eyes of 
those who look forward to a high estate for public 
administration and to the establishment of fine ideals 
for the publie service, is the established faet that pub- 
lie agents can be honest and intelligent. Important 
also is the recognition by the publie and by the ven- 
dors, of the fact that the day of ‘‘fixing’’ is over, 
that influence and favor have no place in publie life, 
and that publie records, even in purchasing, are open 
to anybody at any time without any reservation what- 
ever. 














A Dependable Wholesale Source 
for Diamonds . . . Watches... 
Silverware . . . and Gift Wares 


OR more than two decades we have 
been supplying the purchasing agents of 
many large business organizations with 

their requirements. 


This company hes operated continuously under the 
personal direction of the Mayers brothers who 
founded it. The outstanding reputation it has at- 
tained in its field and its long proven claim to con- 
fidence has a basis not alone in good merchandise 
and price advantages, but in a never deviating 
insistence that all goods sold shall be exactly as 
represented 


The large volume of Diamonds directly imported 


and sold by Mayers are completely described as 
to precise weight, color and degree of perfection 
— and fully guaranteed. The policy of sending 
diamonds for inspection to responsible firms ha 
enabled customers to recognize the superior va 
offered. 


Purchasing Agents who are not on our mailing 


should ask to have their names added to receive 


future Catalogs and Special Bulletins. 


L.EC MAYERS CO. 


cORPOR 


DIAMOND IMPORTERS — WHOLESALE JEWELERS 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
— = SALESROOMS = EE 
DOWNTOWN MAIN OFFICE PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 545 FIFTH AVE. LANO TITLE 
170 BROADWAY -at 45 Street UILOING 
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“THE 
NATION'S 
BUSINESS 

PAPER” 


Compare it! Tear it! 
Test it! and You 


Will Specify it! 


FOR 
LETTER HE OS 
FINANCIAL 
OF f } ta 
FACTORY FORMS 


Available in whiter-than-snow 
and 14 other practical colors—six 
finishes, plain, ripple, crash, wove, 
laid and hand made—in all stand- 
ard sizes and weights—13 lb. for 
air mail— envelopes to match. 


OTHER HOWARD PRODUCTS 
INCLUDE 
HOWARD LEDGER 
HOWARD POSTING LEDGER 
HOWARD MIMEOGRAPH 
HOWARD WRITING 


WRITE FOR. Fee NEW 
HOWARD PORTFOLIO 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 


URBANA. OHIO 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
The R. H. Thompson Paper ¢ BuHtalo, N.Y 
The Cleveland Paper Co, Cleveland, Ohio 
The Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland. Ohio 
The Diem & Wing Paper Co, Columbus, Ohio 
The Central Ohio Paper C Dayton, Ohio 
The C. P. Lesh Paper ¢ Indianapolis, Ind 
The Chatheld & W is Co. Pittsburgh, Pa 
The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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Some Laws We Can’t Repeal 


Conti ed 


meet the new requirements ot the 
moment. 

‘‘Here are the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts, which insured a state 
of competition by outlawing con 
certed action and price agreements. 
Clearly our salvation now depends 
on unified, collective action to re 
store a semblance of stabilization in 
industry. We ean suspend these 
laws, at least to a degree, and sub 
stitute open price filing. 

‘““We have spent months and 
vears erecting a high tariff barrier 
to protect domestic manufacturers 
from the competition of cheap for 
eign products. Unfortunately it 
has resulted in practically cutting 
off our own export market. We 
can suspend that arrangement to 
the extent of making it easy to ad 
just those tariff rates quickly, with 
in a wide range of latitude, so as to 
find a more workable level. 

‘*We have developed a technique 
ealled quantity production, which 
has become the model for all the 
world, but it got away from our 
control until we were producing 
far beyond our ability to sell. We 
can suspend that system to the ex 
tent of limiting machine hours un 
til we reach a condition of approxi 


mate balance. 


CONTROLS 


““We have interpreted our eon 
stitution as guaranteeing each citi 
zen the right to engage in any 
legitimate enterprise that he might 
desire, but so many ambitious citi 
zens have availed themselves of that 
privilege, and on so large a seale, 
that those of us already in the field 
were unable to utilize the business 
facilities we had established. We 
can suspend that right and forbid 
the expansion of plant and equip 
ment. or require the neweomer to 
vet from the government a certifi 
cate of publie convenience and 
necessity. 

‘*We have fallen into the habit 
of making false and extravagant 


claims for our products in our ad 


from page 10 


vertising. We ean put a stop to 
that absolutely and get back to the 
truth standard, thus restoring pub- 
lie faith and confidence both in 
ourselves and in general publicity. 

‘““We have built up channels of 
distribution so elaborate and costly 
that they can no longer justify 
themselves in competition with 
direct sales methods, and which 
have resulted in the development 
of elaborate channels of procure- 
ment, with a serious inequality of 
price to consumers. We ean sus- 
pend that free and easy system and 
bind ourselves to rigid merechandis- 
ing plans, with each consumer 
snugly classified in a little niche, 
from which he will be unable to 
emerge and disturb our orderly 
plan. 

PRICING 

‘““We have claimed the right to 
sell at any price, and we have been 
SO ereedy for volume that we’ve 
sold below any reasonable cost just 
to spite our competitors without 
actually benefiting ourselves in the 
process; we’ve encouraged loss- 
leader sales practices that spelled 
doom to the small retailer and 
foreed the ecaleulation of an exorbi- 
tant margin on other goods to make 
up the difference. We can stop that 
by setting ‘‘floor costs’? below 
which no one will be permitted to 
sell. 

‘“We have written into contract 
law an arrangement by which we 
take advance orders that assure us 
of continuous and economical oper- 
ation and assure the eustomer of a 
known and steady price. However, 
since prices are almost certain to 
rise and our customers are tempted 
by the vision of speculative inven- 
tory profits, we ean suspend that 
legal contract right and limit firm 
price orders to ninety days or 
less.’’ 

MISTAKES 

This is only a partial list of the 

provisions which have been written 


into the trade practice sections of 
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many codes and into the new phi- 
losophy of business control. It is a 
curiously uneven list, consistent in 
a changed 
form of control from that which 


only one particular: 


has hitherto prevailed. It has defi- 
nitely corrected some pernicious 
evils. It has outlawed some per- 
fectly innocent customs and sub- 
stituted highly and unnecessarily 
restrictive regulations instead. It 
has seized upon some immediate op- 
portunities of transient market con- 
ditions to establish laws that are al- 
most certain to become boomerangs 
unless they are subsequently 
amended anew. It has bolstered 
some weak spots in the earlier 
scheme by merely adding the force 
of law to perpetuate them, instead 
of actually correcting the weak- 
ness. It seeks to avoid the fact of 
monopoly by granting to an entire 
industry the privileges characteris- 
tic of monopoly. 

All of these proposed controls 
are born of the necessity of the 
men have 


situation as business 


viewed it. They have been loud in 
their protestations at Washington 
that intimately 


cerned and actively engaged in an 


those most con- 
industry should know better than 
any one else how to cope with its 
difficulties. There is logie in their 
contention. As emergeney, i. e. 
temporary, legislation, the plans 
suggested in these measures are 
probably entitled to a fair trial. 
The laws whieh are hereby sus- 
pended were chiefly enacted by or 
in behalf of exactly similar groups 
under slightly different cireum- 
stances ; at least they are man-made 
laws, and no particular sanctity at- 
taches to them, with the possible 
exception of constitutional privi- 
lege. 
FAIR TRIAL 

For the past month I have been 
privileged to work closely with a 
half dozen eode authorities in the 
administration of their codes, and 
of them IT ean say without reserva- 
tion that they are uniformly sin- 
cere and conscientious in the exer- 
cise of their authority, giving con- 
sideration to the various factors in 
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the industry, and acting within the 
If these 
groups are typical, then at least 


provisions of their codes. 


the plans are to be fairly tried and 
we may judge how much of real 
and lasting relief is to be attained 
through such devices, for such time 
as they may seem desirable. 

I am troubled, however, by an- 
other voice, soft but insistent, which 
Says, ‘* Just a moment, gentlemen. 
You can do as you please with your 
own laws, but there is another body 
of law which you cannot repeal or 
suspend, which will one day emerge 
to confound you, however you may 
fetter it artificially at the moment. 
have eun- 


A score of times men 


ningly circumvented it for a few 
weeks or months, but in the end it 
has prevailed and has exacted a 
full toll of interest for every day 
that it was held at naught. 
ECONOMIC LAWS 

‘*Have you heard of the law of 
supply and demand? Of marginal 
utility? Of diminishing returns? 
That demand is limited by the abil- 
ity to buy? That capital goods, 
like labor, is entitled to a share of 
income only when it is usefully 
employed ?”’ 

All of these and more are written 
in the economie law and in a c¢en- 
tury of intense commercial effort 
no plan, or deal, or code, has been 
able to prevent them from working 
If they 
recent 


out to their logical ends. 
for the 
breakdown in our industrial sys- 


are to be blamed 
tem, it is only to the extent that we 
failed to co-ordinate our own ideas 
of organization and procedure with 
their fundamental principles. 

If we are to formulate a new and 
successful plan for emerging on a 
commercial plane more generally 
satisfactory to the entire social or- 
der, it must be predicated on these 
laws. The only alternative is to 
consider our schemes as wholly tem- 
porary in nature, to be revised at 
the earliest possible moment, and 
with the realization that we must 
be prepared to pay in full the pen- 
alties exacted for non-compliance 
those other laws which 


with we 


eannot change. 











SAVE $800. 
ON OFFICE PENCILS? 
- YOURE CRAZY! 





SEE HOW THESE FIRMS 
SAVE 41c PER EMPLOYE 
AND UP! Each Year 


T seems impossible that just one simpl« 
change in buying office pencils can act 
ually save firms sums running into the 

hundreds of dollars each year! But many 
firms are doing it—some save not only hun 
dreds but thousands yearly. AUTOPOINT 
is the answer — the simple, foolproof, clog 
proof pencil. The lowest saving per em 
ploye, in cost of pencils alone, which 
AUTOPOINTS have made so far, is 41 
per year. In many cases the saving is mor‘ 
than double that! 


FULL FACTS AT BOOTH 27, 
THE INFORM-A-SHOW 


Don’t fail to visit Booth 27 at the Inform 
a-Show, Cleveland, June 18 to 21. See the 
whole AUTOPOINT line and ask our repre 
sentative to show 
you how much 





you can save. 
Fully 50% of the 
firms exhibiting 
at the Inform-A- 
Show are Auto- 
point users. 


In the meantime, 
just write to the 
Autopoint Com- 
pany for complete 
facts about Auto- 
points for your 
office force. Send 
the coupon below. 


The 





HOW 4000 FIRMS 
BUILD SALES! 


37 selling ideas used in 
one form or another by 
more than 4000 users of 
AUTOPOINT, show 
whole new field of low 
cost advertising and 
sales-getting plans 
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Better Pencil 


THE AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. EP-¢ 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, III. 


( ) Tell me how I can save 41c or more ps 
employe on office pencils. 
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( ) Send your book ‘‘37 Sales Plans.’”’ No ot 


ligation. 


Firm Name 


(Check either or both 
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“We ought 


to change to 


DELTA 
FILES 


‘*T NEVER paid much 

attention to our 
files until yesterday,”’ 
said the Foreman, 
‘‘when a mill supplies 
salesman got me to 
make a test out in the 
plant. With two of our 
men we tested Delta 
Files against the ones 
we are using and you 
would be surprised how 
much more metal the 
Deltas removed. Delta 
Files would save us a lot 
of filing time. I’m sure 
they would save us 
money, too, by staying 
sharp and lasting 
longer.”’ 


If you are not already 
using Delta Files, order 
a dozen from your dis- 
tributor and test them 
in competition with the 
files you are using. if 
the Delta Files do not 
prove far superior they 
will not cost you a cent. 























#& DELTA FILE WORKS ©) 


4837 James St. (Bridesburg) Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 
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'SCIENCE OF SEEING 


Continued from page 28 


is the most valuable of all our 
senses. 

The paper industry is interested 
in opacity, the property which pre- 
vents printing from showing 
through one side of the paper to 
the other, usually expressed as 
‘‘eontrast ratio’’ or ‘‘printing 
opacity.’’ To aid the industry an 
optical instrument, known as the 
Photoelectrie Opacimeter, has been 
developed, whieh in addition to 
opacity measurements is also used 
to give comparative measurements 
on the total reflecting power of 
paper samples. The paper chemist 
is also interested in wood fibers, 
eotton fibers, and pigment fillers. 
By magnifying these materials 
from 100 to 300 times he discovers 
reasons for various reactions. 

No less dependent on the aid of 
opties is the textile manufacturer. 
He leans heavily on such instru- 
ments aS microscopes, micrometers, 
projectors, testers, and photo- 
mierographie apparatus. The Polar 
izing Mieroseope, of which Bausch 
& Lomb have been the sole Ameri- 
ean producers for more than 35 
vears, is one of the instruments 
most valued by the industry. 

All textile fibers so far investi- 
gated show the phenomenon known 
as ‘‘double refraction’’ to a greater 


or less degree, according to Prof. 


Edward L. Schwarz, who suggests 
their study with polarized light. 
‘*The use of the Polarizing Micro- 
seope is likely,’’ in his opinion, ‘‘to 
develop a technique for differenti- 
ating fibers which are so nearly 
alike chemically that other methods 
are of little value.’’ 


MEDICAL SCIENCE 


Despite the wide use of optical 


| instruments in industry the real 


romance of their rise to a high 
place in human endeavor rests in 
the work of the bacteriologist and 
the biologist. Here we have the 
painstaking seareh of such men as 
Koch, Pasteur, and Ehrlich, dog- 
ging the mierobie assassins of hu- 


man life, armed with the biological 
microseope. 

Today, through the process of 
Cine - Photomiecrography we ean 
take a moving picture of the action 
of malignant cells, sueh as cancer 
and tumor. Amazing films of the 
growth of flowers, seed, and the 
action of muscles have been made. 
Even a micro-cinema of a growing 
nerve is possible. 

After such wonders as this it is 
needless to say that a microscope 
has also been created for tracking 
the human eriminal down. This 
instrument, the Comparison Micro- 
scope, is designed to permit the 
worker to determine points of simi- 
larity or dissimilarity between two 
objects by making it possible to ob- 
serve magnified images of them 
simultaneously in a single micro- 
scopie field. The criminologist uses 
this instrument in the examination 
and comparison of bullets, shells, 
handwriting, finger prints and a 
number of other elues. 

THE MOVIES 

After giving this much space to 
the serious problems of life, what 
are optics doing in the field of 
amusement? Curiously enough this 
side of the street is as busy as the 
other. Step into the nearest movie 
and observe your favorite star eare- 
fully. She has been changing dur- 
ing the last few years. Soap, rouge, 
bran flakes and yeast cakes had 
nothing to do with it. She is chiefly 
a product of the optical alchemist, 
and here is the preseription; Ray- 
tar Movie Lenses and the new pan- 
chromatic film, coupled with Super 
Cinephor projection equipment. 

Projection lenses hitherto used 
have been of a type developed by 
Petzval nearly a century ago, or a 
type which was essentially a tele- 
scope objective. Bausch & Lomb 
spent years developing the new 
Super Cinephor, making a new and 
costly glass in the operation. Now, 
their precision is so great that the 
accuracy of the lens surface eurva- 
ture is held to within a few mil- 
lionths of an ineh. 

The general use of perforated 
screens created a demand for more 
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efficient optical systems. The loss 
of light due to the reduction in the 
reflecting area was one of the prob- 
lems. It was solved by a condenser 
combination capable of delivering 
something like 50 per cent more 
light to the sereen than existing 
condensers. 

The next time you sigh with 


Zasu 
Pitts, or writhe under the ludicrous 
burlesque of Marie Dressler, re- 
member that some optical wizard 


chasing 


Norma Shearer, ery over 


curves and angles ran 
enough of them down to make «x 
equal y or you would still be peep- 
ing through a stereopticon at the 


Walls of the Grand Canyon. 





A STEELMAKER WEIGHS HIS NEW DEAL 


Continued from page 15 





essential to the proper conduct of 
a small settlement of only a few 
hundred people in the most remote 
wilderness. 


OPEN PRICES 

Since the inception of the Code 
of Fair Competition of the Iron 
and Steel Industry, the destructive 
and disastrous practices of the past 
have become only a bitter memory. 
The provision that members of the 
code must file their lowest prices 
with the eode authority at least ten 
days before they are effective has 
brought the price situation out into 
the open and this provision is the 
most important single guarantee of 
fair competition in the industry ; 
it is the backbone of the accom- 
plishments that have been already 
effected, and of the future improve- 
ments that will come, in market 
conditions, wages, employment, and 
‘apital returns. 

Today, we find the steel industry 
as a unit lending its efforts to ree- 
tification of past faults, imbued 
with a determination to build on a 
solid, constructive foundation 
the future, abiding by its ecode’s 


for 


regulations and possessing a keen 
appreciation of its responsibility to 
its workers, customers, stockholders 
and to the general welfare of our 
country, for no industry as impor- 
tant and large as the steel industry 
can be conducted in such a demor- 
alized way without injuring all al- 
lied industries and business in gen- 
eral. 

The buyer or consumer of steel, 
prior to the inception of the eode, 
could never be certain his purchase 
of steel was as cheaply consum- 


mated as was that of his competi- 
tor. The difference might be only 
a few cents, but in many instances 
it meant the 


profit and loss. For example, in the 


difference between 
automotive industry, a few cents 
inerease in the cost of the unit of 
purehase, multiplied by the num- 
ber of units involved, would mean 
dollars of difference in manufactur- 
ing eost and in turn could mean 
the difference between profit and 
manutae- 


loss for the automobile 


turer. 
TERRA FIRMA 

With the new order in the steel 
industry under the code, the buyer 
knows that cireumstanees being 
equal, the cost of his competitor’s 
The 


buyer knows today that the base 


steel is identical with his own. 


price to him, the extras if any he 
must pay, are exactly the same to 
his competitor on similar material. 
The ultimate 
knows that his specifications cannot 


consumer of steel 
be dodged, for the code permits no 
the 
items such as quality and gauge. 
Truly, the 
nightmares for both steel buyer and 


eoneessions to fabricator on 


code has eliminated 
consumer alike. 

Similarly, for labor, the corree- 
tion of past malpractices has been 
a boon. When the industry was 
beset by demoralization of its price 
structure, individual management 
had no recourse but to endeavor 
to bring its costs to the figure that 
would permit it to balance income 
and expense and thus continue its 
corporate existence. In any study 
of eosts, one of the items always 


looming largest was that of salaries 
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from any angle— 
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TODAY 


more than ever before ... the Purchasing Director is the Executive whose 
knowledge of economies means black or red figures on his company’s ledgers. 


If you buy REFRACTORIES for SOAKING PIT, 
CUPOLA, LADLE or CONVERTOR RELININGS 
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and wages. Naturally, therefo. 
executive and laborer alike suffered 
financially because the industri 
lacked operative by-laws that 
would correct or eliminate eu 
throat price competition. With 
each successive slash in base price, 
management was forced to make 
further retrenchment in costs to 
meet the lowered price it received 


ror 1t8& products. 


VICIOUS SPIRAL 


Ilere again was the ever-descend 
ing spiral, probably most vicious of 
all in its national economic effect 
Each wage cut, each lay-off, 1 
duced purchasing power of the in- 
dustry 's employees. Multiplied by 
the number of units throughout all 
industry that were also foreed to 
slash wages and personnel, tremen 
dous reduction was made in nation- 
al purchasing power. Cut wages 
and salaries one month and osten- 
siblv a saving of thousands of do! 
lars was effected. But with all in 
dustry’s buying lessened by low 
ered purchasing power, the next 
month’s figures might show a loss 
entirely offsetting the apparent 
saving of the month before. The 
economy dog was simply turning 
around and biting his tail. 

With the inception ot the steel 
industry ’s code and the correction 
of destructive price-cutting prae 
tices of the past, quoted prices are 
nearer in line with costs, although 
from the summer of 1933 to the 
present time there has been only a 
relatively small advance in the 
average prices for the industry 's 
products; less in fact than for gen- 
eral wholesale prices. The latter 
in February of this year had in 
creased nearly 22 per cent while 
prices of finished steel had _ in- 
creased less than 6 per cent over 
the same period. Small as is the 
price increase for the steel indus 
trv’s products, it has nevertheless 
enabled management to inerease 
the return to labor and to add thou 
sands of additional workers to the 
payrolls. Sinee June of last year 
before the code was in effect, the 


number of workers in the steel in 
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dustry has increased 20 per cent, 
and the average earnings per hour 
for these workers has inereased 
over 34 per cent. During the same 
period the average hours of work 
per week were reduced but 19 per 


eent. 


EMPLOYMENT PEAK 

As far as Lukens Steel Co. is 
coneerned, ours is a comparatively 
small corporate entity in the steel 
industry. Our ingot eapacity is 
only about 600,000 tons of the in- 
dustry’s total of about 60,000,000 
tons. Today in comparison with 
March of last year, before our in- 
dustry’s eode went into effect, 
Lukens has on its payrolls over 64 
per cent more employees. This 
equals our all time high in number 
of employees, which figure was 
reached only onee before in our 
history. 

Today, the average hourly earn- 
ings of all our employees (not 
skilled workers alone) is equal to 
the average hourly earnings in the 
year 1930 before any decreases 
were made. Today, the average 
wourly earnings of all our people 
ave about 31 per cent higher than 
they were before the code went into 
effect. 

Through periods of declining 
y.vduction levels, redueed forees 
and decreased wage levels, it was 
inevitable that inequalities in earn- 
ings and working hours at various 
occupations should ereep in. With 
an upturn in company income 
through price stabilization and in- 
creased industrial activity and the 
attendant upturn in wage levels, 
close cooperation of labor and man- 
agement was of paramount impor- 
tance to a sueeessful bridging of 
the readjustment period. The 
elected body of employee represen- 
tatives cited existing wage and 
hour inequalities, inviting adjust- 
ment wage raises in preference to 
uniform pereentage raises, and 
they solved this problem by means 
of a base wage analysis prepared 
by R. Conrad Cooper, Field Engi- 
neer of the Chas. E. Bedaux Co., 
New York. This analysis, based on 


Continued on page 89 
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s vour letter-head impressive 7 


Does it truly represent YOUR company? Does the 
paper have the snap and crackle of quality? Will 
your letter “stand out from the crowd”? Do you 
take pride in the “character” of your stationery ? 


There is one way that you can make certain of all of these points and 
many others — by buying OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. — For more 
than sixty years we have been making and marketing this 100 percent 
purewhite rag content paper and each year we keep adding new 
friends among the business leaders of the country... . A request fo1 
complete samples in white and twelve colors will be promptly taken 


care of and incur no obligation on your part. Address Department E. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
















Consider the -SLUDGE”! 


. The amount of “SLUDGE” in your tanks stands in 
direct ratio to the purity of the anodes you are using. 
*“SLUDGE” represents the anode stock you paid for but 
didn’t get! Low percentage of waste has done much to 
place SEYMOUR ANODES in the principal plating e 


departments and establishments of the country. 






THE SEYMOUR MFG. CO. 
55 Franklin St. 


Seymour, Conn. 
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ROTECTION against operating 

delays is becoming increasingly 
important. In this new era of regu- 
lated labor and raw materials every 
plant executive should look to the 
efficiency of his lacing equipment. 
CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY 
. RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Clipper Hools are 
20°. to 30 « lowerin 
price thanany hook 
made in Anerica, 
yet unsurpasse i in 
quality & durability 
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RENDEZVOUS 


of PITTSBURGH’S SMART SET 








Two famous restaurants, a_ variety of opportunities for 
tap room, a cafeteria, a roof food, drink and entertain- 
garden decorated by the ment at a wide range of 
late Joseph Urban, the Con-_ prices. Rooms are cozy and 
tinental Bar, the Halter and elegantly furnished, rates rea- 
Hurdle Room, and famous __ sonable. Centrally located, a 
dance orchestras provide a few steps from anywhere. 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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LET'S TALK IT OVER 


ontinued from page 13 

to take, it is a faet that the European debtors could 
pay us more money if we paid them more money. T\ 
a great extent prior to 1929 the people of the Unite 
States believed that we were getting somewhere on thi 
collection of War Debts, when much of the money 
which the foreign countries paid came trom new 
loans made by individuals in the United States t 
foreign industries. 

Several policies which this country has inaugu 
rated since the World war have made it increasing! 
difficult for debtor nations to acquire money from us 
with which to pay us what they owe. One of thess 
referred to above is, of course, the tariff. Another is 
the restriction on immigration. In the past foreign 
countries acquired a nice flow of gold from the United 
States via foreigners who were working in this coun 
try and who sent money back to their own people re 
siding in foreign lands. The countries of Europe have 
felt keenly the cutting down of this great field of op 
portunity for their people. 


COMPLICATIONS 


Still another is the self-sufficiency which we have 
developed since the war by which we do not even re 
quire services we once purchased from abroad. Be 
fore the war, American business used largely the ships 
of foreign governments for transporting goods, pay 
ing foreign concerns for their services. Today we 
have a merchant marine of our own, sufficient for our 
needs. 

If nations could conduct their affairs as individ 


uals, the payment of the war debts would be a simple 


matter. When Mrs. Jones borrows a eup of sugar 
from Mrs. Smith, she returns a cup of sugar to Mrs. 
Smith and they’re even again. But the nations ot 


Europe who received meat, wheat, sugar, clothes, ete., 
from us can’t repay us in kind. 

Czechoslovakia might be willing To pas her debt 
installments in shoes. But it would have to be done 
over the groans and wails of the stockraisers of the 
United States who furnish hides for shoes and the 
manufacturers who make the shoes, for they would in- 
deed suffer. Whether coal, sugar, agrieultural prod 
ucts, wine or what the United States could not per 
mit debt installments paid in those things without 
hurting her own industries. 


When Germany, under the terms of the Spa agree 


ment of 1920, began to deliver two millions tons of 


eoal per month to France, in no time at all France 
was struggling to dig out of the coal. She dumped it 
on the world markets for what it would bring, and 
for the time being ruined England’s coal industry and 
precipitated an industrial crisis. 

No doubt many of the countries of Europe would 


be willing and anxious to settle our claims against 
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them by sending their goods to the United States with 
the provision that they must be consumed within the 
United States and not resold outside this country. 
But unless the producing of quintuplets becomes a 
regular event in every American family the United 
States would find the war debts paid that way a big- 
ver problem than the War Debts unpaid ever were. 

A GLANCE AHEAD 

The future of the war debts is a mystery story 
with the last chapter sealed. President Roosevelt has 
indieated his willingness to consider the individual 
merits of the stand each country chooses to take in 
the matter of repayment, although he has also indi- 
eated that the day of round-table discussion and 
blanket agreements with all the countries together is 
passed. There is a possibility that some sort of in- 
dustrial agreement may be worked out where part 
payments may be made on non-competitive goods. The 
remonetization of silver by this country may relieve 
much of the tension, as the majority of the debtor 
countries are on a silver basis. When under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of May 12, 1955, pay- 
ments in silver on the war debts were authorized for 
a period of six months following, Great Britain, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Italy, Lithuania, and Ru- 
mania took advantage of that offer and paid in silver 
on June 15 following. 

If the debtor nations do not feel any too good over 
their war debt stand now, the threat of the Johnson- 
MeReynolds bill in congress has made them feel much 
worse. In brief this bill provides that it will be un- 
lawful within the United States for any person to buy 
or sell the bonds, securities or other obligations of any 
foreign government, or to make any loan to such a 
foreign government, if that government is in default 
in the payment of its obligations to the United States. 
Ten thousand dollar fine or five years in jail or both 
are the penalties provided for in this bill. 

This bill hasnt passed. Maybe it won't. But right 
now it is serving as a realistic bit of scenery on the 
stage which is all set for a New Deal in war debts. 





STEELMAKER’S NEW DEAL 


Continued from page 87 





progressive and scientific consideration of such ele- 
ments as skill, training, responsibility, working con- 
ditions, hazards, and other factors, proved satisfactory 
to both labor and management because it developed 
an equitable basis for readjustment. The uniformly 
fair and unbiased effort contributed to this develop- 
ment enabled successful bridging of the readjustment 
period and brought management and labor closer to- 
vether for the common good of all concerned. 
STABILITY 

From the standpoint of our capital strueture and 
invested capital, again the stabilizing effect of the 


























cAnd NO WHITE DEPOSIT! 


The chalk left by most polishes spoils th: 
whole job. Lodging in the crevices of 
metal ornament, filling the grain of brick 
and stone, it gives the best of places a seedy 
look. Absolutely the 
only “deposit” left by I.C.U. is 
a brilliant lasting lustre! For 
cleaning and polishing brass, cop- 
per. bronze, chromium and the 
new outside trims, you will find 
it several jumps ahead of any- 
thing you have ever used. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST 


THE LIVINGSTON i{>U sieeenrepa. coum 
METAL POLISH 
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\Z7 Better Bolts 


made so by devoting 80 years of close study 
to its perfection and production. 


An outstanding example in its field, for its 
strength, dependability, uniformity and 
superior manner in which it is packed 


These are the reasons why you should ¢ 


Lark BrosBours 


instead of just “A” Bolt. 


You will save money 


LARK BrosPott (0 


Canal Street 
Milldale, Conn. 
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steel industry’s code has been of tremendous value. 
Increased prices for our products and greater volume 
of business have permitted us to meet bond interest. 
Likewise, improvement in our cash position has per- 
mitted us to make literally hundreds of vitally essen- 
tial improvements in our plant and equipment, which 
has not only helped us to put more men to work but 
has aided vendors of our equipment and supplies to 
spread employment and inerease mass purchasing 
power. 
WwW 


UST half as many Pennsylvanians were out of jobs 
in March of this year as March a year ago, official 
figures of the State Department of Labor and indus- 
try show . There is only one explanation for this 
gratifying shrinkage in the army of the unemployed. 
Times are better. Jobs have been opening up. In- 
dustry and business are moving upward.—Harris- 
burg, Pa., News. 
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Now Buyers Can Identify |p 
File Quality by Color 


RED 


on the 


TANG 


Means Highest Quality 


FILES 


ANY OTHER COLOR —and generally 
several others spring up — may identify 
a lower grade file, but RED means 
strictly highest guaranteed quality. 


Through improved processes and new 
machinery SIMONDS has set a stand- 
ard of manufacturing Files of outstanding 
superior quality, and have registered 
the RED TANG trademark for easy and 
instant recognition by both buyer and 
user. . . . These Files are made in all 
usual types and sizes for Mill and Shop. 


Sold through Supply Dealers 


Established 1832 @ Fitchburg, Mass. 


Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
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